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s^^Sikii^m to the si?jectatob,i 

Jannary 26, ^1901. J 

. THE OLI> DRAMATISTS. 
The Old DranMH$ti: Oonjeetural Beadinffs. By K. D^i^bUm. 
(Thacker, Spink^ and Co., Calcutta. 58.)-- This is a continuation 
of the series of emendations by Mr. Deigbtoii, published in 1*896 
(A. Constable and Co.) He begins by withdrawing tf^ehty- 
thred of his former conjebtures, and suj^pljing a few iidditional 
notes to the first series. These remove some of the more un* 
necessary and impossible of his suggestions— though he Idav^s 
such totally uncalled-for alterations as " th' amaze of conscience*' 
for *' the maze of conscience *' in The White Devil^hrit the addi- 
tions are less satisfactory. ' Ehiending is one of the most dan- 
gerous^ as it is one of the most fasciming/ pastimes i readelr 
cau indulge in^ and unless he is a co^;^tent scholar he will 
do well to keep clear of it. The really ^idlliaut emendivtions/ 
at once original and conrincing/that liaire^^^zi made in our 
dramatic literature— such, for instance^ as the famous **a* 
babbled of green fields " for « fc TAble of g^fe^n fields" in 
Henry V. (and here "fabled" is nearer the tetxt)^ and Mr: 
Bnllen's *' Sv «ol fiij Sv'* for •' oncaym<»on " in JPawsfug— 
could probably be counte<fj,on the fingers. TJnfortuuateily' Mr. 
Deighton is liot a competent scholar. He frequently displays 
complete ignorance of the meaziings of old word^/and at other 
times si^gests interpretations in no wise borne out by s^en- 
teenth-centuiy usage. The result is that oyer and over again he 
creates difficulties of his own, and geH ovei* them by im|ios3ibl© 
conjectures. * The present aeries begins with emendationa in 
ShakeSi;eftfer4mofig~Wh!ch iire seve^l new sfigp^eistidris for well- 
known cruxes, none of which, however, strike us as plausible, 
though they are doubtiesS no worse thaU many others that have 
been put forward. Nest^we-passrt^ Maadinger, Ford, Shirley, 
/Irome, Randolph, Toumenr, lilaptiiiome* Lyly, and a number 
)f m]BeeUane$>u8 plays in Dodsley. In all these we hare looked 
in vain, for a really convincing emendation. In some casi^s the 
writer successfaUy defends the text against Mr. W. C. HazUtt's 
corruptions, i^id some of Jbis suggestions are.certainly plausible, 
as, for inatanpe, '* lousy" for ''bbusy" in B;aud<4pb*s Hey for 
H(mett|^and^51in^eatious".(i==: infectious) for ''insestious " (atin 
cestuQUs) in U^yly's JTofmin in the Moon. Th^, best, probably, is 
"jennets, bank" for " Jenert's bank" in The Merry Devil oj 
Ednwntonj^ xn ^^upport of which some very sound arguments are 
adduced. 
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'f whom evan had the impu^iZTTTT^^^^^^* 
itl6 of Rojal Doctor in ,n a™ t. 'l"""^"^'-'*-*-- 

«me Sydenham, with hi, n^Jtb Jv °h * 1- ''°'**'' **f ^'^^ 
■and to Ihe Bokmn pedant who thl Tl h« enmity <>„ tb»' 
edge was to be found in th^ ^l*"?^ *''** '" '""'^^'"^ J^« 
;tW to th. notion, hnm^rZ^lfrj' ''"'^"' "° 
Jew, or what constitutions therLLdl 1 "^ ''^'^ « 
uto their pnrne. Sydsahm'sYhfef t^'l . , " *" ""^^^^ '^« 
^ell says.dMH not -est ™ t- i- ** tofwM.ag Br. Pa, 

aethod' Mtwrthrhefl^^'^ttir'^r "'"'='• ^ -^ 
-fthod. Hi« indep«,denrf„d unt" rr"''*™^*=««' 
nth EH«t powers o7rb.ervaSZSmTh f^^S '^'^^bi-. 
nvesti^ator. To become 3u.h n^^'^ *A" ^^T °^ "* <^li«io. 
.»«al qualiti.., wer« Decenary -Son^^h^' *"*"*' «'««• »»^ 
ntae^, and ai. nnfailiag senTof du^Vh ^ *' ^""^^^ ^^tb 
■amforeed by hla iatenfe ^£,l!:Zi^::%f"''"'°' -«'- 

irgfession a part of hia relicn'nr. i ^'^^ ^® ^^^^ hh 

eal which oth^men hav« ahoL in ^L *" "^^ '''"■'^^''t 
^«d avocation.." The naturHf h!, ""!■ "'^'^ "" °»°« 

.t u w.i .bow. i. ... ^X"X''^i;r^;xrSl 



DOMESTICITIES 

«^ily aspire to be thonXf„ft w "^ ""f" ' """* "^^'o t^ey 

think. They will ™rtS 1 7 T' ^'" P"*^**« »*'« ™-l^r 

Rpe" deal r4«etIvX :S^T ^'^.r^''- ^be foar fi«t 

,nd ;. Te," Ol^^^^'^^^fJ^^'"" Breakfast/- " Walk." 

tr. Ln.as quotes froa. a siSn^* , *''' ''"^^ ''°'"' '^'d''"?- 
.. ..■^^^y/»mily. both for l^nt ^nd for fl.sh 
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My Dear Griffith, —During an uninterrupted friend- 
ship of more than thirty years you have ever shown 
yourself ready to help me with good counsel in difficult- 
ies submitted to your literary * censure,' and to encourage 
me in the pursuit of such studies as seemed not al- 
together outside my range and scope : in your position 
as my official superior you were uniformly sympathetic 
and indulgent : in private life the proofs of your good- 
will have been many and various. 

It is therefore nothing strange that, in publishing this 
small work upon a branch of English literature which 
has for me an especial charm, my thoughts should turn to 
one whose friendly offices claim such acknowledgment 
as is in my power to offer, and whose intimacy with the 
dramatic literature of every age so well fits him to estimate 
the value of my attempt. If to those conversant with your 
labours in the wide field of Oriental learning the wish to 
couple my name with yours appear the very hardihood of 
self-esteem, yet in your catholic recognition of industry 
whatever its bent and in your unfailing courtesy, you 
will, I persuade myself, take no shame to accept from 
me the dedication of these * Conjectural Readings.' 

Believe me, my dear Griffith, 
Kasauli, I Ever sincerely yours, 

Augusi loth, 1898. ) Kenneth Deighton. 
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NOTE 

DELENDA AND ADDENDA IN FIRST SERIES 



Cancel proposed emendations of ; — 
/. Antonio and Mellida, iii. 2. 107, iii. 2. 125 
it, Antonio and Mellida^ i. i. 76 
The Fawn, ii. i. 179 ••• ... ... 

Sopkonisda, i. 2. 169 ... ... ... 

What You Will, ii. i. 149 

Thierry and Theodoret, v. 2 

The Knight of Malta, iv. 2 ••. 

The Womaiis Prize, \\,^ 

A Wife for a Month, \, ^ 

Lov^s Pilgrimage, \\\, 2 

May Day, vol. ii. p. 379 

«. Edward iv,, vol. i. p. 156 •.. ... 

The Witches of Lancashire, vol. iv. p. 191 

The Wise Woman of Hogsdon, vol. v. p. 330 

The Phoenix, \\\, \, to 

Your Five Gallants, ii. i. 123 ... 

The Spanish Gypsy, ii. i. 240, iv. i. 70 ... 

More Dissemblers Beside Women, ii. i. 57 

The Black Book, vol. viii . p. 1 4 . . . 

Satiromastix, vol. i. p. 221 



Page 



2 / 


4 ^ 


8 y/ 


12 1/ 


16 y 


33 ^/ 


63 / 

68 / 


76/ 


87/ 


139/ 


146/ 


160 / 


164/ 
168/ 


172 / 
176 / 


178/ 


178/ 


190*^ 
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X Note 

Page, 

The Honest Whore^ vol. ii. p. 67 ••• ... 192 •' 

The SutCs Darlins^^ vol. iv. p. 338 ..• ... 195 • 

The DeviPs Law Case^ p. 131/2... ... ... 198 / 

p. 14. After the words * If not . . . passage/ add the follow- 
ing remarkable parallelism from Montaigne, Essays, Chapter 
iii, * For we are never present with, but always beyond, 
ourselves. P'ear, desire, and hope violently push us towards 
what is to come, and deprive us of the sense and considera- 
tion of that which is present ' . . . 

p. 61. The Faithful Friends^ v. i, vol. iv. p. 292 \— r 

* Neither does grief or anger make him shew 
A wrinkled front or a dejected look ; 

'Tis rather too much joy, surfeit of pleasure, 

And those sweet delights with which he has been sated 

This last night [in] the arms of Philadelpha ; 

JuUius' fair hoard was made the cradle, 

In which the devil and lust sat rocking him.' 

None of the editors notices hoard, though it is manifestly 
corrupt, as Walker, Versification, p. 30, points out. Read, 
* Jullius ' iscixbe-whof^di etc., * fair ' being here a substantive, 
= beauty, /.^., Philadelpha. The words * whore,' * whored,' 
etc., were of old more correctly spelt without the w, as, e,g,, 
in The Maid in the Mill, iii. i. 14. 

p. 66. The Mad Lover, iii. 4. vol. vi. p. 172 : — / 

* Live till the mothers find you, read your story. 
And sow their barren curses on your beauty ; 

Till those that have enjoy'd their loves despise you, 
Till virgins pray against you, old age find you, 
And, even as wasted coals glow in their dying, 
So may the gods reward you in your ashes !' 
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Note xi 

Here again none of the editors notices >?«//, though Walker, 
Crit. Exam,^ i. 324, points out the corruption, and Seward 
very absurdly would alter find^ in 1. 4 of the extract, to fire. 
Read r^i/wi/, and remove the comma after j'^i/. ^^ / 

p. 1/7. After the words * highest in the air,' add, * Note // . 
also that the Greeks worshipped Zeus as v»//cerTog and <J*:patoc 
which Marlowe would be sure to know/ And after the 
words * the position. . . strange,' add, * Probably we should 
read love^ with a comma after the word.' 

p. 137. Byron^s Tragedie^ voL ii. p. 314, 1. 14 of extract, 1/ 
for * earthy read * earth ' (roman), and in the emendation 
retain that word : for * comparing. . . say,' read * with a 
comma only after rise and another after fall: also say for 
saydy in 1. 8 of the extract.' 

p. 149. For * Lydgate . . . snyghte,' read, * Compare / 
Ford, The Sufis Darlings iv. i. vol. ii. p. 153, ed. Gifford 
and Dyce, and Randolph, The Muses' Looking-Glass^ ii. 4, 
'"Larks, thrushes, quails, woodcocks, snites^ and pheasants.' 
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THE OLD DRAMATISTS: 
CONJECTURAL READINGS 

I. SHAKESPEARE. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. i. 52 :— 

* These kniglits will hack; and so thou shouldst not alter 
the article of thy gentry.' 

The more commonly accepted explanation of 
this term is ' become cheap and vulgar,' Schmidt, 
Shakespeare Lexicon, s. v., gives ' to do mischief 
as Steevens's explanation, though I do not find 
this recorded in the Variorum edition of 1821. 
Now, the words ' and so thou shouldst . . . gentry * 
can, I think, only mean * and so you would gain 
nothing in the way of rank ; you would, after 
}delding to his desires, still be nothing more than 
plain Mistress Ford ' Q article ' perhaps being used 
with allusion to its grammatical force as a defin- 
ing prefix). If this be the sense, then neither of 
the above explanations has any pertinence. I be- 
lieve the word to be corrupt, and would substitute 
tack (a term in use in Shakespeare's day, though 
uncommon), f>., veer about, alter their course, 
D,CR A 
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The Old Dramatists 

promise but not perform ; and I think ' alter ' here 
is allusive to this inconstancy. Mrs. Page affects 
nautical metaphors, as below, 11. 92, 96, * he would 
never have boarded me in this fury ;' * if he come 
under my hatches, Til never to sea again^ War- 
burton's ' lack,* Johnson's * we'll hack/ Elze's 
* smack,* and Leo's * hatch,' seem to me equally 
unsatisfactory. 

Measure for Measure, i. 3. 43 : — 

* Who may, in the ambush Of my name, strike horne^ 
And yet my nature never in the fight 
To do in slander.' 

Perhaps, 

* And yet my nature, never, in the fight 
To do ity slander ;* 

i^., and yet in the struggle to do it {sc. to strike 
home) never bring reproach upon my character^ 
disposition, for having neglected to curb such vices. 

Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 94 : — 

* The manacles 
Of the 2^'buildin^ law.* 

For this, Rowe reads ' dW-kolding ;' Johnson, 'all- 
binding! I propose • dW-bridling,^ In 1. 3. 20, we 
have, 

* We have strict statutes and most biting laws. 
The needful bits and curbs to headstrong steeds* (F£ 
.weeds)f 

and the combinjition here of two metaphors^ 
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Shakespean 5 

'manacles' and * bridling/ seems to me quite in 
Shakespeare's way. 

The Comedy of Errors^ ii. 2v 6 :— 

* I could not speak with Dromio since at first 
I sent him from the mart.' 

According to the Cambridge Editors, the scene 
in i. 2 is laid at * The Mart/ and this scene at * A 
public place : ' according to Dyce, both scenes are 
laid at * The Mart/ That Dyce is right is, I think, 
shown clearly by 11. 13, 14, of this latter scene : — 

* DrcK S. What answer, Sir? wlien spake I such a word ? 
Ant, S, Even now, even here, not half an hour since.' 

But, if so, then, it seems to me, we must alter 
* the mart ' to * tkis mart ' ; for ' tAe mart ' would 
imply that Antipholus was somewhere else. 

A Midsummer Nights Dream^ ii. i. 54 : — 
* And " tailor " cries, and falls into a cough.' 

The only explanation of * tailor' offered by 
the commentators is that by Johnson, which is not 
in the least satisfactory. I think we might read 
faitor^ i,e.y rascal. The word is used by Pistol, //. 
H. iv.y ii. 4. 173, and therefore would not be beyond 
the old lady's intelligence. Originally meaning 
nothing more than * doer ' the word was frequently 
ased for a cheat, impostor, rascal ; and here would 
be natural enough in the mouth of one who thought 
a trick had been played upon hen 
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4 The Old Dramatists 

A Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. i. 40 : — 

' I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel's hoard, and fetch thee new nuts.' 

Read * fetch thee in new nuts/ The word would 
easily be omitted before * nuts/ 

Airs fr^//,i. 3. 76:— 

* Was this fair face the cause, quoth she, 
Why the Grecians sacked Troy ? 
Fond done, done fond, 
Was this King Priam's joy ? ' 

X am surprised that no one has suggested * Fond 
dove^ dove fond/ 

AlVs Well, 1. 3. gy, 98 :— 

' Count, You'll be gone, sir knave, and do as I command 
you. 

Clo, That man should be at woman's command, and yet 
no hurt done ! Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will do 
no hurt : it will wear the surplice of humility over the black 
gown of a big heart. I am going, forsooth : the business 
is for Helen to come.' 

The clown is apologising to himself for obeying 
the countess's order, and the repetition of 'no hurt' 
is clearly due to the compositor's eye catching 
those words in the line above. Malone, giving 
only the sense he thought required and not the 
words, would substitute * do what is enjoined/ 
Hudson proposes 'do one's part ;' Bailey, 'do its 
part/ I would read, * Though honesty be a ^wn- 
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tatt, yet it will do honour; i,e., though honesty be 
a stickler about ceremonial observances, yet it will 
pay honour where honour is due ; though, puritan- 
like, it would prefer the (Geneva) black gown of a 
big heart (/>., of obstinate refusal), yet on occasion 
it will hide this under the (Catholic) surplice of 
humility. In Heywood, A Challenge for Beauty^ 
vol. V. p. J7^ Pearson's Reprint, we have, 

* You are shce 
By whokn lie henceforth dresse me and not weare 
No hurt of which you are not president : ' 

where I am convinced that we should read 

* Honours.' With the reading ' no puritan ' the 
words • it will wear,* etc, are pointless. 

Alts Well, i. 3. 170 : — 

*• I care no more for than I do for heaven.' 

Perhaps, 

* I W care more (or you than I do,' etc 

AlTs Well^ iii. 2. 113:— 

' Move the sAx)\rpeer£n^ air 
That sings with piercing.' 

Possibly * stiW-quiring^ though perhaps the fact 
that in The Merchant of Venice, v. i. 62, we have 

* Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubim ' is rather 
against than ia favour of my conjecture. 
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Air$ WeU, iv. 2. 38 :- 

* I see that men make ropes in such a scarrr 
That we'll forsake ourselves.' 

I would read, 
'^ I see tihat men may rope's in such, a snarled etc., 
i.Cy I see that men may entangle us in such nooses 
that we are driven to abandon ourselves, to yield 
to their desires. Diana is pretendin§j that she can 
no, longer hold out against Bertram's solicitations. 
Under snarle^ Halliwell, Diet, of Arch, and Pro, 
WordSy quotes The Prayse of Nothing, 1585, 'All 
other things being but snarles to intangle honesite^ 
and cast us headlong into much miserie;,' and 
Becon^s Works, p. 32, ' Lay in wait to snarle him 
in his sermons,, calumniate his most godly doctrine/ 
Compare also George Herbert, in a letter to his 
mother, in Walton^s Life, quoted by Greenhill^ 
note to Retigio Medtci^ p. 269, ' I have always ob- 
served the thread of life to be like other threads 
or skeins of silk, full of snarles and incumbrances/ 
Alts Well, iv. 4. 30, 31 :— 

* Dta, Let death an^ honesty 

Go with your impositions, I am yours 
Upbn your will to suffer. . 

HeL Yet, I pray you r 

But with the word the time will bring on summer. 
When briars shall have leaves as well as thorns. 
And be as sweet as sharp.* 
From the text as it stands no satisfactory sense 
seems possible,, nor are matters much mended by 
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any of the many conjectures recorded in the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare. I suggest, 

*Yet ////<?)/ you 
Bcot with reward: the time,' etc. 

Compare Antony and Cleopatra^ ii. 5. 71 : — 

* Say 'tis not so, a province I will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud : the blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage ; 
And I will boot thee with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can beg.' 

Compare also what Helena had said to the 
widow, ill. 7. 16: — 

* Take this purse of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far. 
Which I will over-pay and pay again^ 
When I have found it' 

All's WtU, V. 3. 65 :— 

* Our own love waking cries to see what's done.' 
Perhaps, * Our love now waking,' etc. 

The Winter's Tale, iiL 3. 32 :— 

* There weep and leave it crying.' 

Read * wrap,' and compare iii. 3, j 19, ' look thee, 
a bearing-cloth for a squire's child ;' v. 2. 36, ' The 
mantle of Queen Hermione's.' 

The Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 747, 748 :— 

* but we pay them for it with stamped coin, not stabbing 
steeL^ 
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8 The Old Dramatists 

Before I was aware of Daniel's conjecture, not 
with stamped coin but stabbing steel/ I .had sug^ 
gested in my school edition of the play that we 
should transpose 'stamped coin* and 'stabbing 
steel,' and this change is perhaps smaller than that 
proposed by Daniel. 

King John J iii. I. 46 : — 

' If thou, that bid'st me be content, weit grim. 
Ugly and slanderous to thy mother's womb. 
Full of unpleastng blots and sightless stains, 
Lamtf/ooiisA, crooked, swart, prodigious, 
Patch'd with foul moles and eye-<^ending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content.' 

Throughout the passage the disabilities she 
mentions are physical, and I think that for 'foolish' 
we should read loutish. 

King John, iii. i, 298 : — 

' wart noXhtV 

Perhaps, * Wilt not be ?* /^., will you not keep 
quiet ? 

King John, iv. 2. 55 : — 

* If what in rest you have in light you hold.' 

I fancy that Shakespeare here coined the sub- 
stantive reft from the participle of * reave.' 

Troilus and Cnssida, i. 2. 211 :— 
*Pa».— I'll show you Troilus anon ; if he see me, yout 
shall see him nod at me. 
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CV^i.— Will he give you the nod ? 

Pan. — You shall see. 

Cres, — If he do, the rich shall have more.' 

After * give you the nod ?' I believe weshould add 
the word *Ay/ interrogatively, thus completing 
the pun on * noddy ^ as in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona/\, i. ii8 — 122. Cressida's second speech 
then becomes unmistakeably plain ; and no change 
such as Hanmer's 'rest... none' or Staunton's 
' wretch ... more* is necessary for 'rich ..• more.* 

Troilus and Cressida^ i. 3. 54 : — 

' And with an accent tuned in selfsame key 
Retorts to chiding fortune.' 

' Retorts ' is Dyce's conjecture, adopted by the 
Cambridge Editors ; the folios give * Retyres * or 
* Retires.* I should prefer Reverbsy as more in 
keeping with the metaphor. Compare Lear^ i. i^ 
156, ' whose low sound Reveris no hollowness ; and 
below in this play, iii. 3. 120, 'who, like an arch, 
reverberates The voice again.* Shakespeare does 
not elsewhere use * retort ' of sound. 

Troilus and Cressida^ i. 3. 1 14 : — 

* Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows ; each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 

And make a sop of all this solid globe : 

Strength should be lord of imbecility. 

And the rude son should strike his father dead.' 
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10 The Old Dramatists 

Except Daniel, who conjectures, * slave' or 

* law*d,' no critic appears to have noticed the word 

* lord,' though with that reading the gist of the 
passage is wholly contradicted. I would read 
dar'dy i.e., defied. 

Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 238 : — 

' Courtiers as free, as debonair, unarmed. 

As bending angels ; that's their fame in peace : 

But when they would seem soldiers, they have galls 

Good arms, strong joints, true swords ; and, Jov^s 

accord^ 
Nothing so full of heart.' 

Read, 

* and Lov^s accord? s 
Nothing so full of heart :' 

i.e., and the harmony of lovers is not nearly so 
hearty as that among them (the Trojans). 

Troilus and Cressida^ i. 3. 270 : — 

* If there be one among the fair'st of Greeks 
« « « « « 

That loves his mistress more than in confession. 
With truant vows to her own lips he loves, 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth 
In other arms than hers,* — etc. 

To say of a man that he loves his mistress more 
than he professes to do with false vows when face 
to face with her, is not necessarily to give him 
credit for loving her very much, and the mention 
of ' truant vows ' seems to me quite out of place 
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in such a context Moreover, I think the words 

* he loves ' emphatically mean * truly loves.* I 
would therefore read truest for * truant ;' and would 
follow the quarto and the folios in putting the line 

* With truest . . . loves ' in a parenthesis, the con- 
struction being * That loves his . . . confession And 
dare avow,' etc. 

Troilus and Cressida^ i. 3. 353 : — 

* who miscarrying, 
What heart receives from hence the conquering part, 
To steel a strong opinion to themselves ? 

I feel sure that Theobald was right in placing a 
note of admiration, .not a note of interrogation, 
after ' themselves.' The sense is, * and if he mis- 
carries, how great is the encouragement which the 
victors will have to confirm themselves in a belief 
in their own might' With a note of interrogation 
the sense would be that the victors have no ert- 
couragement to, etc., and this seems a complete 
contradiction to the meaning intended, besides 
making * the conquering part * refer to the Greeks 
who by their champion's defeat would be the 
^ conquered ' part. 

Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 1 39 : — 

* Yet, 1 protest, 
Were I alone to pass the difficulties,' etc, 

I would read, * /' oppose' 
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TroUus dnd Cressida, iii. 3. 4 : — 
* That throttgli the sight I bear in things to lovei tXt, 

The quarto and the three first folios give* to 
love ; * the fourth folio * to come.' Johnson pro- 
posed ' things^ to Jove/ making * to Jove/ a part 
of the construction of the next Hne : Dyce, * things 
to Jove/ />.j things pertaining to Jove. I would 
read, * things of Idrel le., matters of soothsaying. 
The word * sight ' was of old frequently used in the 
sense of 'acquaintance/ *skill/ 'technical knowledge/ 
etc., and such * sight,' it seems to me, Calchas is 
here claiming. The 'lore' is his professional learn- 
ing derived from auguries, etc., learning which 
had warned him to forsake Troy, even though by 
so doing he earned the name of traitor. Shakes- 
peare's play was mainly founded upon Chaucer's 
Troylus and Ctyseyde^ and in the First Book of that 
. poem, 11. 64 — ^^y we have a passage which, to my 
mind, was clearly in Shakespeare's thoughts when 
he wrote this speech. The lines are as follows : — 

' Now fel it so, that in the town ther was 
Dwellynge a lord of grete autoritd, 
A grete devyn that cleped was Calkas, 
That in science so expert was, that he 
Knew wele that Troye sholde destroyed be, 
By answer of his god, that hyghte thus, 
Daun Phebus, or Apollo Delphicus. 

So when this Calkas knew by calkulynge, 
And eke by answer of this Apollo, 
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That Grekes sholden swiche a peple brynge, 
Thorwgh whiche that Troye moste ben fordo, 
He cast onon out of the town to go : 
For wel wist he by sort that Troye sholde 
Destroyed ben, ye, wold who-so or nolde.' 
Now, the words * That in science so expert was/ 
and *So when . . . Apollo,' seem to me to convey 
exactly the same meaning with Shakespeare's 
' through the sight . . . lore,' and scientia was of old 
the usual equivalent of ' lore.* Again, in the Fourth 
Book, 11. 57 — 63, we have Calchas's account of 
what he had forfeited in terms that Shakespeare 
reproduces in 11. 5 — 12 of this scene : thus, — 

Chaucer : — 
* Havynge unto my tresour, ne my rente 
Right no resport in respecte of your ese ; 
Thus al my goode I leste, and to you wente, 
Wenynge in this yow lordes for to plese ; 
But al that 16s ne doth me no disese,— 
I vonchesauf, as wysly have I joye. 
For yow to lese al that I have in Troye,' — 

Shakespeare : — 

* Appear it to your mind 
That, through the sight I have in things of lore, 
I have abandoned Troy, left my possession. 
Incurred a traitor's name ; exposed myself, 
From certain and possessed conveniences. 
To doubtful fortunes, sequestering from me all 
That time, acquaintance, custom and condition 
Made tame and most familiar to my nature, 
And here, to do you service, am become 
As new into the world, strange, unacquainted.' 
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Further, the succeeding stanzas of the same 
Book represent Calchas's next speech in this scene. 

Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3. 200 : — 

* Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles.' 

Perhaps, 

* Does thoughts \mvt\Vd in their dumb cradles show.' 

Troilus and Cressida^ iv. 4. 134 : — 

* O, be not moved, Prince Troilus: 
Let me be privileged by my place and message, 
To be a speaker free ; when I am hence 
111 answer to my lust; and know you, lord, 
ril nothing do on charge.' 

Various explanations have been offered of the 
words in italics, and various emendations proposed, 
none of either being satisfactory. I think it is 
clear that 77/ should be /, the 7/ having been 
caught from the line below. Diomed says, *let 
me be privileged to speak freely, for when I am at 
home, I am accustomed to answer according to 
my pleasure at the moment, and be sure that I 
will do nothing on compulsion ; lust^ as is well 
known, was often used without the bad sense it 
now has. 

Troilus and Cressida, iv. 5» 6j : — 

' Hail, all you state of Greece ! what shall be done 
To him that victory commands ? or do yoa purpose 
A victor shall be known ? ' 
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As, with the present reading, * how ' mast be 
supplied from * what ' in the first line, — a very harsh 
ellipsis, — and as the questions are not alternative 
to each other, I would read, * how do you purpose,' 
etc. 

CoriolanuSy i. i. 224 : — 

* it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For insurrection's arguing.' 

It is tempting here to conjecture throe for 

* throw ' : compare Antony and Cleopatra, lii. 7. 81, 

* With news the time's with labour and throes forth 
Each minute some ;* where, as frequently, the word 
is spelt * throw ' in the folio. 

CoriolanuSy i. 5. 4 : — 

* See here these movers that do prize their hours 
At a crack'd drachma !' 

Surely 'movers* cannot be right. Perhaps 
reavers,' ix,, spoilers ; or * rovers.* 

Coriolanus, 1. 6. 76 : — 

' O, me alone ! make you a sword of me ?* 
I would readi 

' Of me alone make you a sword ? of me P 

Coriolaniis, I 9. 46 : — 

^ May these same instruments, which you profane. 
Never sound more ! when drums and trumpets shall 
r the field prove flatterers, let courts and cities be 
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Made all of false-faced soothing 1 

When steel grows soft as the parasite's silk, 

Let him be made an overture for the wars.' 

This is the reading of the folios, except that 
'overture' is spelt with a capital letter. Most 
modern editors substitute * a coverture,' Tyrwhitt's 
conjecture. Those who retain * an overture ' (read- 
ing * them ' for * him '), explain, * let these drums 
and trumpets be used as a prelude for the wars.' 
Now, Shakespeare elsewhere uses * overture ' only 
as = disclosure, communication {Winter's Tale^ il l. 
172, Lear, iii. 7. 89), or as « proposal, offer (Air^ 
Well, iv. 3. 46, V. 3. 99, Twelfth Night, i. 5. 225) ; 
and in contemporary dictionaries the word is 
found only in these and kindred senses, not in the 
sense of prelude, though Malone, without quoting, 
says it is so used by Sir John Davies and Phile- 
mon Holland. But even if it were used in this 
sense, the word would be out of place here. 
For Marcius's meaning clearly is, let things be 
turned to a use they have never as yet had ; where- 
as for drums and trumpets to be used as a prelude 
to a fight, would be for them to be used as they 
ordinarily were used. Against * a coverture ' there 
are two objections. In the first place it is unlikely 
that * a coverture ' would be altered to ' an over- 
ture;' and secondly, though Shakespeare twice 
uses * coverture,' the word in both instances {Much 
AdOf iii. I. 30, * the woodbine coverture,' iii. H. vi. 
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iv. 2. 13, * night's coverture') means a cover which 
ponceals, not a cover which protects, — the sense 
here required. Similarly, Marston, l^ke Scourge 
of Villainy, ii. 14, * To make Jehova hxxidi coverture 
to shade rank filth ;' Webster, Sir Thomas Wyatt^ 
p. 203/1, ed. Dyce, *Off with these robes, O, tear 
them from my side ! Such silken covers are the 
gilt of pride. Instead of gowns, my coverture be 
earth, My worldly death a new celestial birth;' 
Tourneur, The Transformed Metamorphosis^ *To 
hQ the coverture oi \Q\ihsX sin;' — all use the word 
in the simple sense of 'covering,' without any 
idea of protection. In place of 'overture* I 
would suggest armature a word in use (though 
perhaps uncommon) in Shakespeare's time, both 
literally and figuratively, e,g,, Becon, Pathway of 
Prayer^ 1542, * Prayer is truly called a . . . heavenly 
armature*: Guillim, Heraldrie^ 161 1, 'For by an 
Armature we understand not only those things 
that appertaine to the Military profession, but also 
those defensive sciences of Masonry and Carpentry 
and Metall work': More, Antid. Ath,y 1662, 'His 
hoofs are made so fit for . . . that round armature of 
Iron ' (quotations apud Murray's Eng, Diet), I 
further believe that there is (as Lettsom suspected) 
a corruption in 1. 44. To make the contrast really 
forcible, we need instead of 'Made' some such 
word as 'Cleans'd," Purg'd,' 'Freed,' 'Stripp'd;' and 
it is improbable that Shakespeare should have 
D,CR B 
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written • Let him be made ' so immediately after 
• let courts ... be Made.' I take the meaning of 
the passage to be, * may these instruments, which 
you profane by using them for the purpose of pro- 
claiming my triumph (not for the purpose for 
which they were intended, that of giving the signal 
for the onset in battle), never be allowed to sound 
again ! When drums and trumpets shall be em- 
ployed in war for the purpose of flattery, we may 
well expect that courts and cities should wear one 
face of hypocritical cajolery (be made up of hypo- 
crisy and nothing else) ! When steel grows soft 
as the silken garments of the fawning hangers-on 
of richmen, let it (*h!m,' the silk) be used as a 
protection in battle t The whole passage is ana- 
logous to the Fool's prophecy in Lear^ iii. 2. 8i — 
94, where it is predicted that * the realm of Albion ' 
shall * come to great confusion ' when a series of 
events takes place, none of which lies within the 
range of probability. 

Titus Andronicus^ ii. 3. 20 : — 
* Let us sit down and mark ^t\x yellowing noise.' 

For ' yellowing/ the reading of the quartos, the 
folios give * yelping/ But 'yellowing ' is merely a 
misprint for ' bellowing/ and this I would restore 
as better expressing the loud music of a pack in 
full cry than * yelping/ which connotes something 
cowardly and contemptible, the cry of a hound 
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that the huntsman has corrected with the lash, or 
of one who fears to pull down the quarry. 

Titus AndronicuSy iv. 4. 57 : — 

* Nor age nor honour shall shape privilege^' 

For *shape' Hanmer gives * share;' Collier's MS. 
corrector, 'have.' Perhaps //^tf</. In the writing of 
the time the letters /& would closely resemble sh >• 
and/ for d would naturally follow if those letters 
were misread. 

Timen of Athens^ i. I. 47, 48 :— 

* I have, in this rough work, shaped out a man 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment : my free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of wax : no levelled malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold ; 
But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 
Leaving no tract behind.' 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been given 
of the words * of wax.' I believe them to be corrupt, 
and would read ^ or wast* (1.^, waste), synonymous 
with 'vast' as a substantive. Compare The Wintet^s 
Tale, 1. I. 33, Hamlet, i. 2. 198, Fericles, iii, i. i. 
But I also believe that there is a further corruption 
in the passage. Though * comma' was used in 
Shakespeare's day for a clause in a sentence as well 
as for the symbol of a pause, it seems to me that 
it is here used in the latter sense, and for 'Infects ' 
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I would read Inserts, The gist of the passage 19 
the swiftness of the poet's thought, interrupted, by 
not even the slightest obstacle, as shown by 'course/ 
•flies an eagle flight,' 'bold and forth on,' * Leaving 
no tract behind.' Shakespeare uses the word 
* comma ' only once elsewhere, Hamlet^ v. 2. 42, and 
there again there is a difficulty as to the meaning. 
The passage is, 

* An earnest conjuration from the King, 

As England was his faithful tributary, 

As love between them like the palm might flourish, 

As peace should still her wheaten garland wear 

And stand a comma 'tween their amities, 

And many such-like • As'es ' of great charge,' etc. 

Now, I suggest that in both passages Shakespeare 
was thinking not of the ordinary symbol ( , ) for a 
slight pause, but of what we call a ' hyphen ' when 
a short stroke and implying conjunction, what we 
call a ' dash ' when a longer stroke and implying 
disjunction. In the passage in Timon, the latter 
would be meant, in Hamlet the former. In regard 
to the latter passage, Schmidt explains the word 
as *that which separates or keeps asunder,' as 
that which would keep their amities from falling 
together by the ears,' and, following Johnson, 
says that * the expression of Hamlet is purposely 
burlesque ; cp. the following Ases.' Such an 
explanation seems to me forced in the extreme, 
and I see nothing burlesque in the passage. 
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Hamlet is of course sneering at the King's urgent 
injunctions, but I do not believe that any pun is 
intended in ' As'es/ That the symbol ( , ) was not 
the only one used for a comma is seen from 
Palsgrave (quoted in Murray's Eng. Diet.), ' With 
suche [point] as the Latins call comma thus made 
(:), or virgula thus made (,)•' Finally, in the 
passage in Timon if 'comma' had been used in 
the sense of a claiii^e in a sentence, I think we 
^ould have had 'one comnia of the course ' 
not * in.' 

Timon of Athens, i. 1. 129 :— 

' Tim, The man is h<mest. 

Old Atk. Therefore he will be, Timon : 

His honesty rewards him in itself ; 

It must not bear my daughter. 

Tim, Does she love him ?' 

Old Ath* She is young and apt : 

Our own precedent passions do instruct us 

What levity is in youth.' 

I would arrange and read as follows : — 

* Tim, The man is honest 

Old Atk, Therefore let well be ; Timon, his honesty 

Rewards him in itself ; it must not bear 

My daughter. 

Tim, Does she love him ? 

Old Atk, She's young and apt : 

Our own precedent,' etc 

#A I^ well alone, let well be well ; his honesty 
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is a sufficient reward without the addition ^f my 
daughter's hand. 

Timen of Atfuns, i. i. 241 : — 

* That I had no angry wit to be a lord/ 

Perhaps, 

' That I had my angry ivill to be a lord ,-* 

i,e., that my petulant desire to be a lord had 
beenr gratified. 

Timon of Athens, i. 2. 54 — 60 : — 

* Tim, My lord, in heart ; and let the health go round. 

Sec, Lord, Let it flow this way, my good lord. 

Apem, Flow this way I A brave fellow I He keeps 
his tides well. Those healths will make thee and thy state 
look ill, Timon. Here's that which is too weak to be a sin- 
ner, honest water, which ne'er left maa i' the mire.' 

I would arrange and read thus : — 

' Tim, My Lord, in heart ; and let the health go round. 
Sec, Lord, Let it flow this way, pritheey my good lord. 
Apem, Flow this way ! A brave fellow ! keeps his 

tides well ; 
Timon, those hedths will make thy state look ill. 
Here's that wbich is too weak to be 2l flier, 
Honest water, which ne'er left man i' the mire.' 

Apemantus, ridiculing the expression ' flow this 
way,* plays upon the words * flow ' and * fly,* and 
says that though wine may flow, water is too weak 
to fly ; perhaps with an allusion to Icarus falling 
into the sea. 
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TimoH of Athens, i. 2. 248 : — 

* Hiou givest so long, Timon, I fear me thou will give 

away thyself in paper shortly.' 

Here ' paper ' is so weak and pointless that with 
Theobald and others I believe it to be certainly 
corrupt. Apemantus seems^ after his wont, to be 
punning upon * long ' and * shortly ;' and I suggest 
that for * in paper * we should read * in quirpo* as 
cuerpo was frequently spelt Literally, to be in 
quirpo or querpo meant to be in body-clothing, in 
the short Spanish jacket without the cloak ; 
figuratively^ to be stripped to the skin, or, as here, 
to have nothing to keep oneself warm in the matter 
of money. Compare ii. i. 31, 32 : — 

* I do fear 
When every feather sticks in his own wing. 
Lord Timon will be left a najsed gull, 
Which flashes now a phoenix.' 

Timon of Athens, ii. 2. 56: — 

* Caph, Stay, stay, here comes the fool with Apeman- 

tus : let* s ha' some sport with 'em. 
Var, Serv, Hang him, he'll abuse us. 
Isid, Serv, A plague upon him, dog 1 
Var, Serv. How dost, fool ? 
Apem, Dost dialogue with thy shadow? 
Var, Serv, I speak not to thee. 
Apem. No, *tis to thysel£ [To tAe fool] Come away. 
fstd, Serv, There's the fool hangs on your back already. 
Apenu No, tiiou standf/ single, tbou'rt not on hini yet' 
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Surely we should read ^he standi/ Steevens 
inserts, after * Isid. Servl in the previous lioej the 
stage direction * To Var Serv! But why should 
Isidore's servant address this gibe to Varro's 
servant? It is much more pertinent to Apeman- 
tus who is the last speaker, and who has bid the 
Fool * Come away.* 

Timon of Athens, iii. 2. 90 : — 

' Had his necessity made use of me, 

I would have put my wealth into donation, 

And the best half should have retum'd to him/ 

The ingenuity of the earlier commentators was 
much exercised upon this passage; Hanmer, 
Johnson, Steevens, Mason and Malone having all 
tried their hands at explanation or elucidation, but 
none, to my mind, satisfactorily ; the sense given, 
to 'put into,* being one that I do not think the 
words could possibly bear. Later commentators 
have generally passed over the passage without 
notice. I think it may be assumed that ^ dona- 
tion ' is corrupt ; also that ' return*d * is used in the 
technical sense of what is brought in by an outlay. 
In this sense the substantive occurs in i. i. 290, iii. 
5. 82, iv. 3. 517, and the verb in ii. 2. 146. If this 
be so, we want in place of * donation * some word 
for the investment, leasing, farming, placing out, 
of property ; and I suggest that we should read 
iocatioHf in the sense of the Latin locate, locatio. 
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collocare. The French Mocation' was in use in 
Shakespeare's day for hiring, or letting, out ; and 
the word here may have been borrowed from that 
language, if as a legal term it was not then current 
in this sense. The * return * spoken of would pro- 
perly be to the investor, but this signification is 
extended to Timon, on whose behalf the investment 
would have been made. 

Timon of Athens^ iii. 5. 21 : — 

* But with a noble fury and fair spirit, 
Seeing his reputatiop touch'd to death, 
He did oppose his foe : 
And with such .sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger, ere 'twas spent. 
As if he had but proved an argument.' 

I would read unheated. 

Timon of Athens^ iii. 5. 116 : — 

* Banishment ! 
It comes not ill : I hate not to be banish'd : 
It is a cause worthy my spleen and fury. 
That I may strike at Athens. Til cheer up 
My discontented troops, and lay for hearts. 
Tis honour with most lands to be at odds ; 
Soldiers should brook as little wrongs as gods.' 

Various attempts have been made to explain 
or amend ' lands,' which to me is obviously cor- 
rupt Perhaps we might read, ' With honour it 
most stands to be at odds.' 
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Timon of Athens^ iii. 6. 89—93, 94 * — 

* The rest of your fees^ O gods, — the senators of Athens^ 
together with the common lag of people — what is amiss in 
them, you gods, make suitable for destruction. For these 
my present friends, as they are to me nothing, so in nothing 
bless thenty and to nothing are they welcomed 

The word ' fees ' has been commonly altered to 
' foes,' an expression which seems to me singularly 
weak, and one which would not, I think, have been 
suggested unless an antithesis had been imagined 
to * my present friends/ For * your fees ' perhaps 
we might read the species. If * feces ' (so spelt in 
Shakespeare's day) had ever been used in the 
figurative sense so common in the Latin faeces^ I 
should fancy Shakespeare was lumping together 
the senators and the rabble under this term. For 
'lag ' (spelt Megge ' in the folios) surely we should 
read with Collier * tag,' spelt * tagge ' in Coriolanus, 
iii. 1, 248, and *tag-ragge' in Julius Cxsar^ i. 2, 260. 
In the latter sentence here I would transpose the 
two last clauses, and read 'as they are to me 
nothing, and to nothing are welcome, so in nothing 
bless them.' 

Timon of Athens y iv. 2. 35 : — 
* To have his pomp and all what state compounds,^ 

Walker conjectures 'comprehends' and Grant 
White * that* I would read, 

^ To have his pomp and all that state comprends* 
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For this form of 'comprehend,' compare R.Carew, 
Tasso, 1594 (quoted in Murray), 'He ^^com- 
prends : Man findes no faith where God receives a 
nay.' 

Titncn of Athens^ iv. 3. 116, 122 : — 

* Strike me the counterfeit matron ; 
It is her habit only that is honest, 
Herself s a bawd : let not the virgin's cheek 
IMake soft thy trenchant sword ; for those milk-paps, 
That through the window-bars bore at men's eyes. 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. 
But set them down horrible traitors : spare not the babe 
Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust their mercy, 
Think it a bastard whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounced thy throat shall cut^ 
And mince it sans remorse : swear against objects; 
Put armour on thine ears and on thine eyes. 
Whose proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor sight of priests in holy vestments bleeding, 
Small pierce a jot.' 

If in line 116 Johnson's 'window-^^rV for 
* window Barne* of the folios, is to be preferred 
to Theobald's ^ mndovj-lawn' we surely should 
alter 'the' to 'their;' for the * window-bars' are 
evidently the 'squares' of The Wtntet^s Tale, iv. 
4. 212, the embroidered lattice- work in the bodice 
of female dress, not the actual bars of a window, 
as Johnson prosaically interprets the phrase. It 
is curious that Theobald's conjecture should be 
passed over by almost every modern editor, e,g.^ 
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Dyce, Delius, Singer, Knight, Cowden Clarke, 
and Staunton, without so much as a word. Those 
of them who notice the correction of the folios, 
merely state that the old copies have 'Bame.' 
Still more curious is it that the Variorum edition 
of 1821 also omits all mention of Theobald, 
though a long paragraph is given to Tyrwhitt's 
execrable *barbe.' Johnson's 'bars' is perhaps 
somewhat nearer to the ductus literarum; but, 
at all events as he interprets, it is infinitely less 
poetical. In line 122 'objects' is explained as 
* objects of compassion,' editors quoting Troilus 
and Cressida, iv. 5. 106, ' Hector in his blaze of 
wrath subscribes To tender objects.* But * objects' 
pure and simple, and 'tender objects' are very 
different things, and no instance is to be found 
of 'objects' alone being equivalent to objects of 
compassion. Hanmer reads "gainst all objects ; ' 
Farmer conjectures ' abjects ;' Becket, ' audits ; ' 
Gould, 'shrieks.' I am inclined to think that, 
omitting 'swear,* we might read, 

' Against weak objects 
Put armour on thine ears and on thine eyes,' etc. 

thbse objects being the mothers, maids, etc. 

Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 134 : — 
' Enough to make a whore forswear her trade, 
And to make whores, a bawd.' 

I fancy 'to make' was caught from the line 
above, and that for it we should x^z^l forsake. 
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Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 143, 144 : — 

' spare your oaths, 
m trust to your conditions : be whores still ; 
And he whose pious breath seeks to convert you, 
Be strong in whore, allure him, bum him up ; 
Let your close fire predominate his smoke, 
And be no turncoats : yet may y owe pains, six months, 
Be quite contrary : and thatch your poor thin roofs 
With burdens of the dead ; — some that were hang'd, 
No matter :— Wear them, betray with them : whore still; 
Paint till a horse may mire upon your face ; 
A pox of wrinkles 1 ' 

Here the conjectures recorded in the Cambridge 
Shakespeare are :— for * pains six months,' Becket, 
pain-sick months ; ' Lloyd, ' pale-sick mouths ; ' 
for * six months,' Hanmer * exterior ; ' Keightley, 
' six months thence ; ' for ' six months Quite con- 
trary,' Kinnear ' within six months Requite you 
contrary.' As to explanation, many editors, e^,, 
Dyce, Knight, Singer, pass over the passage with- 
out any note, apparently regarding Ae sense as 
too plain for any doubt That which seems to be 
generally accepted is Warburton's. 'This,' he 
says, * is obscure, partly from the ambiguity of the 
.word pains, and partly from the generality of Ae 
expression. The meaning is this : he had said 
before, follow constantly your trade of debauchery : 
that is (says he) for six months in the year. The 
other six be employed in quite contrary pains and 
labours, namely, in the severe discipline necessary 
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for the repair of those disorders tliat your debau- 
cheries occasion in order to fit you anew to the 
trade; and thus let the whole year be spent in 
these different occupations. On this account he 
goes on, and says, " Make false hair, etc." * . But 
Timon has neither said nor implied that they 
were to follow their trade for six months only; 
and I utterly refuse to believe that any such flabby, 
inept, commonplace, and irrelevant a sentiment as 
Warburton evolves can have come from Shake- 
speare's pen. The whole passage is a fierce injunc- 
tion to the whores to persevere in the methods 
and devices by the help of which they propagate 
disease ; and in the last six lines Timon is 
especially emphasizing the devices of painting 
and wearing false hair. In the second place, with 
Warburton's interpretation, the word * yet ' must 
be used in an adversative sense, and consequently 
we have nothing with which * and thatch,' etc., 
can be coupled* Putting, then, a full stop after 
'smoke,* 1 would read and punctuate as follows : — 

* And be no turncoats ; yet may your patnt-siz'd mouths 
Beguile contrary, and thatch,' etc. 

ie„ may you still continue to beguile men to thei» 
destruction by the flatteries of your paint-bedaubed 
mouths ; just as immediately afterwards he bids 
them * betray ' men with their false hair, no matter 
whence obtained. In Hatnlet, ii. 4, 284, we have, 
* And thus o^rt^sized with coagulate gore ; ' 
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and In The Two Noble Kinsmen^ i. i. 99 ' th ' * blood- 
sii^d field' In Lov^s Labout^s Lost, v. 2. 135, 

• so shall your loves 

Woo contrary, deceived by these removes,' 

'contrary ' is an adverb, and the sense of * Woo 
contrary* is that of leading and being led astray, 
though not as here to any bad purpose. It may 
be noted finally that the second folio gives * mouths ' 
for * months/ and that the commas after * pains ' 
and 'months' are but a modern punctuation. I 
shall, no doubt, be sharply ' attask'd ' for audacity, 
but I believe that the more the passage is studied, 
the more will my conjecture commend itself. 

Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 159:— 

* Down with the nose, 

Down with it flat ; take the bridge^uite away 
Of him, that his particular to foresee, 
Smells from the general weal.' 

On this Johnson, whose explanation is the only 
one of which I knov\^, writes thus : — * The meta- 
phor is apparently incongruous, but the sense is 
good. To "foresee his particular," is to provide 
for his private advantage, for which he leaves the 
right scent of publick good. In hunting, when 
hares have cross'd one another, it is common for 
some of the hounds " to smell from the general 
weal and foresee their own particular." Shake- 
speare, who seems to have been a skilful sports- 
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man, and has alluded often to falconry, perhaps 
alludes here to hunting/ 

Now, first, though the words are used figurative- 
ly, I cannot believe that Shakespeare would have 
written *forej^^' followed immediately by 'Smells/ 
when speaking of the same person or animal and 
of a single action. Secondly, I admit that Shake- 
speare was a right good sportsman^ and for that 
very reason refuse to credit one so accurate in his 
use of technical phraseology with such an expression 
as *Smells from the general weal,* in the sense of 
taking up a false scent. Thirdly, it is to be noticed 
that Shakespeare, when opposing the words 'gene- 
ral* and 'particular,* either uses the words singly, 
as in Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 341, 342, *for the 
success Although particular, shall gave a scantling 
Of good or bad unto the general ; * id. iv. 5. 20, 21, 
* Yet is the kindness but particular ; ' 'Twere 
better she were kiss*d in general ; ' or makes them 
attributive to some substantive, as below in this 
play, v, 2. 89, * Whom, though in general part we 
were opposed. Yet our old love made a particular 
force.* For these several reasons I feel convinced 
that the words * to foresee* conceal some substantive 
or substantives, and I suggest that we should read, 

* Of him that his particular loss or woe 
Smells from the general weal :' 

i^., of him who scents his own loss or woe as 
resulting from the general welfare. 
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Timvn of Athens^ iv. 3. 538 : — 

' Debts wither 'em to nothing ; be men like blasted 
woods.' 

I should be inclined to omit * be men,' as caught 
from the line above ; and, accenting * nothing ' on 
the second syllable, as in Richard the Thirds 
i. 2. 236, Cymbeline^ iv. 4, 15, to read, 

* Debts wither ' em to nothing, like blasted woods, * 

Julius Casary iiL l. 174 : — 

* For your past. 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony : 
Our arms in strength of malice^ and our hearts 
Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. ' 

In all the proposed emendations of 'malice,' it 
seems to have been taken for granted that we 
need some abstract feeling or quality : such emenda- 
tions are * welcome,' * amity,' * friendship,' * justice,' 

* manhood.' I believe we should read embrace. 
The line * To you . . . Antony ' combines the 
literal and the figurative ; * Our arms . . 
embrace ' would be solely literal ; * Our hearts 

• . . reverence ' is solely figurative. 

Julius Ccesar, iii, I. 262 : — 

' A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. ' 
D,CR C 
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For * limbs * it has been proposed to read *kind/ 

* line/ * lives/ ' imps/ * loins/ * tombs/ ' sons/ 

• minds/ * times/ * souls/ * heads/ * bonds/ I sug- 
gest homeSy as more in keeping with the context 

Julius CcBsar, v. i. 5 : — 

*They mean to warn us at Philippi here.' 
Perhaps war wi us. 

Hamlet y iii. 4. 161, 162 : — 

* That monster, custom, who all sense doth eaty 
Of habits devily is angel yet in this, 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery 
That aptly is put on.' 

The Clarendon Press Editors explain 'who... 
eat' by *who destroys all natural feeling and 
prevents it from being exerted / but this seems to 
me to give the words an impossible elasticity, and 
I have met with no other satisfactory explanation 
of the old text. Perhaps we might read, 

* who all sense doth out 
Of habits devil/V^, is/ etc. 

The compositors appear to have regarded • That 
monster, custom/ as both Caliban and Cannibal. 

Hamlety iii. 4. 169: — 

* And either ... the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous pojtency.' 
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I fancy the missing word is cruske ; the er of 
* either ' and the word the would account for the 
omission. 

Hamlet, iv. 5. 105 :— 

* The ratifiers and props of every word.' 
I would read * of '^ every word ' /.^., his. 

King Lear, i. i. 76 : — 

* The most precious square of sense.' 

I think that for * square ' we should read quire. 
This word was of old used in a wider sense than 
at present. Thus, Bacon, Henry viu 105, * The 
king ever willing to put himself into the consort or 
quire of all religious actions ; Ray, Creation, ii, 
(1704) 309, 'Nature which hath so skilfully ranked 
and disposed this quire of our teeth' [the Greek 
XopbQ 6UvT(av,\ quotations apud Murray's Eng. Diet, 
So Cicero, chorus virtutum. In iv, 7.16, of this play 
we have a somewhat similar metaphor : — 'The un- 
tuned arid jarring senses, O, wind up, Of this child - 
changed father' ; and here if quire were admitted 
I would read sense, i,e., the uninflected plural, as in 
Sonn. cxii, 10, Macbeth, v. i. 29, Othello^ iv. 3. 95. 

King Lear, i. i. 230 :— ^ 

* I yet beseech your majesty 

« . « . . that you make known 
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It is no vicious blot, murder^ or foulness, 

No unchaste action or dishonest step, 

That hath deprived me of your gracious favour/ 

A writer in Blackwood^ s Magazine for October 
1853 attempts to defend murder by referring to 
France's words, 11. 221 — 223, * sure, her offence . . . 
monsters it,' and by Lear's words, 11. 215, 216, *a 
wretch . . . acknowledge hers.' But that France 
did not for a moment imagine Cordelia guilty of 
any crime, least of all of such a crime as murder, 
must have been plain to her and to all present 
from every word of his speech, which is in fact 
merely an indirect protest against Lear's capricious 
violence. Nor could Lears words, taken in the 
most literal way, be so understood by anyone that 
even the most morbid sensitiveness could dread a 
suspicion of murder. Cordelia merely desires a 
frank declaration from her father that the loss of 
his favours is due solely to her plain speaking, and 
that her maidenly purity, the one thing about 
which a young girl would naturally be sensitive, 
was beyond all question. I suggest as possible, 

Mt is no vicious blot, or muddier foulness,' etc. 

* Muddy,' * muddied,' and to ' mud ' are repeat- 
edly used by Shakespeare in a figurative sense ; 
thus Tempest, v. i. 82, * Their understanding Begins 
to swell, and the approaching tide, Will shortly fill 
the reasonable shore That now lies /:?«/ and muddy! 
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So, in Much Ado, iv. i. 135, Leonato, speaking of 
Hero's supposed unchastity, says, * Why had I not 
with charitable hand Took up a beggar's issue at 
my gates, Who smirched thus and mired with 
infamy, I might have said " No part of it is 
mine. "...?' Here the * vicious blot' would be 
congenital depravity, the 'muddier foulness,* the 
actual sin described in the next line. 

King Lear^ L 2. 162 : — 

* dissipation of cohorts? 

Perhaps we might read * consorts,' i.e,, partner- 
ships, the n being expressed by a horizontal mark 
over the o, as is repeatedly the case with that letter 
in the first quarto of this play. 

King Lear, iii. 2. 81— 94:— (The Fool's Pro- 
phecy.) 

Warburton, considering these lines to contain 
two distinct prophecies {}) * a satirical description 
of the present manners as future,' (*) * a satirical 
description of future manners, which the corruption 
of the present would prevent from ever happening,' 
placed 11. 93, 94, immediately after 1. 84, and was 
followed by Hanmer, Johnson, Jennens and Eccles, 
If it were worth while to make any transposition, 
it seems to me that 11. 93, 94, should come after 1. 82^ 
The first couplet speaks of things that are happening 
every day, and with those things * going . . . feet ' 
plainly corresponds. The remaining couplets deal 
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with things that are never likely to happen, andf 
correspond with that which the prophecy means 
will never happen, viz., that the realm of Albion 
should come to destruction. But with Grant 
White and others, I believe the whole passage to 
be an interpolation inserted by some playright or 
actor to tickle the ears of the groundlings. It is 
found only in the folios, and 11. 83 — 94 are merely 
an amplification of a prophecy formerly, but wrong- 
ly, attributed to Chaucer. 

King Lear, iii. 7. 65 : — 

* All cruels else subscribed.' 

By Cowden Clarke, Abbott, and Wright * cruels ' 
is explained as equivalent to 'cruelties,' Abbott 
paraphrasing, • All cruel acts to the contrary being 
yielded up, " forgiven," or " all other cruel animals 
being allowed entrance." ' Schmidt has, I think, 
shown that if ' cruels • be the genuine reading, it 
can only mean * cruel creatures,* the abstract idea 
being inadmissible ; and for Abbott's rendering 
with that sense, * being allowed entrance,' no paral- 
lel passage is to be found in Shakespeare. Crosby 
paraphrases, *A11 thy feelings^ no matter how 
cruel or inhuman else, i.e., at any other time, or 
under any other circumstances, having " subscribed," 
i.e., succumbed, to the terrors of that storm, and 
yielded to the pity for the old king, thy father.' 
Furness, who adopts the reading of the folios 
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' subscribe/ and continues the inverted commas to 

that word, explains, * " Thou shouldst have said : 

Good porter, open the gates, acknowledge the 

claims of all creatures, however cruel they may be 

at other times ;" or perhaps : *' open the gates ; 

give up all cruel things else, /.^., forget that they 

are cruel." * I propose to read cruelties for cruets^ 

believing that the compositor's eye was caught by 

the three first letters of the word *else* immediate^ 

ly following, with the result that 'cruelties' was 

shortened into *cruels.' In Cotiolanus^ v, 2, 17, the 

folios give * For I have ever «/mfied my friends,' a 

mistake, I believe, * for ever magnified ' (as Hanmer 

conjectures) due to the final syllable of *ever' 

being run on into the next word. With * cruelties,' 

I would explain, * though you might put your hand 

to, acknowledge as your own, any other inhuman 

acts, you would scarcely have shown yourself so 

inhuman as to bolt the door against wild animals 

in such a terrible night/ For * subscribed' compare 

Alts Welly V. 3. 96, * but when I had subscribed To 

mine own fortune and inform'd her fully,* i>., when 

I had confessed to her how my affairs stood, what 

my position was. 

Otkello, 1. 2. 21 :— 

* A fellow almost damn*d in a fair wife2 

Whatever else is dark here, I think it is clear that 
^wife' cannot be sound. It is not merely that 
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Cassio was neither married to Bianca, nor, so far 
as may be gathered from the play, likely to marry 
her, but that the whole speech is concerned to 
prove him utterly wanting in the experience need- 
ed for so important a post as lieutenant to Othello. 
We might perhaps read, 

* A fellow almost damn'd in an alfctresj* 

f.e,, Utterly unfit even to be an ensign. The word, 
variously spelt as * alfares,' * alferes,* * alfierez/ 

* alfaras,' etc., was in hot uncommon use before the 
date of Othello. It occurs in Jonson's New Inn, iii. 
I. 21, Jug here, his alfatezf Fletcher, Rule a Wtfe 
and Have a Wife^ i.i.i2, where the colonel of the 
regiment says, 

' There's one Don Leon, a strange goodly fellow, 
Recommended to me from some noble friends 
For my alferez : ' 

a passage that looks almost as an echo of lago's 
words in 11. 8 — lo. Being an Old Spanish (/.^., 
Moorish) term, from the Arabic alfdris, it would 
be appropriate enough in the mouth of one who a 
few lines lower down says with a sneer, 

* And I — God bless the mark t—his Moarshifis ancient.' 

Other Spanish official term, such as * adelantado,* 

* alguazil,' * abanderado,* etc., were in frequent use 
in Shakespeare's day. 
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Antony arid Cleopatra^ 11. 2. 44 : — 

* Your wife and brother 
Made wars upon me ; and their contestation 
Was theme for you, you were the word of war.' 

Schmidt explains 'theme for you* as *an 
enterprise undertaken in your interest ; ' and this 
would be excellent, if only the words would bear 
that sense. Though * theme ' is spelt in the folios 
*theame' or *theam,' I am satisfied that it is 
nothing else than then (thenne), perhaps sophisti- 
cated by a copyist who thought * the word of war ' 
was explanatory of it. 

Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 5. 103 :— 

' O, that his fault should make a knave of thee 
That art not what th' art sure of.' 

Perhaps, * That art no whit th* author of H :* i.e., 
that you, who are in no wise answerable for his 
fault, should be made a knave by it. This seems 
a suitable sense, and * author ' for * art sure ' is no 
very violent alteration considering the writing of 
the time and the various spellings of the word. 

Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 6. 80 : — 

* Till we perceived both how you were wrong led 
And we in negligent danger.* 

I would unhesitatingly read * fo-wrong*d/ Han- 
mer gave * wrong'd,' but this necessitates our 
pronouncing * perceivfcd,' an emphasis that Would 
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be out of place here. My conjecture merely 
involves the transposition oi le^be. 

Antony and Cleopatray iii. 7. 6 :— 

* If not denounced against us, why should not we 
Be there in person ? ' 

Read now : ' not ' have been caught from the 
latter end of the line ; ix.y if these wars have now 
been declared against me, not against Antony 
alone, why should not I, etc. From the reading 
of the folio no sense can be extracted. 

Cymbeliney 1. 3. 3 :— 

* if he should write> 
And I not have it, 'twere 2l paper lost. 
As offered mercy is.' 

No explanation of * a paper lost ' that has yet 
been given seems to me satisfactory. I suggest 
* a proper loss J 

Cymbeliney i. 3. 9 : — 

* for so long 
As he could make me with his eye or ear 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of s mind 
Could best express how slow his soul saiPd on, 
How swift his ship.' 

For * his eye* Warburton's conjecture * this eye* 
(as though Pisanio, when relating the events, 
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pointed to his own eye and ear) has been pretty 
generally accepted by the editors. But what has 

* ear ' to do with the passage ? All the signs made 
by Posthumus are in dumb show, by waving his 
glove, or hat, or handkerchief; and in no way 
appeal to the hearing of Pisanio. I would retain 

* his,' put a comma after * eye,' and for * ear* would 
substitute mine. The meaning would then be, * so 
long as he could make me out, see me at all, or I 
could distinguish him from those on board with 
him,' etc. * Eye ' and * ear * are so constantly 
coupled that the latter word might easily have 
crept in from carelessness on the part of tran- 
scriber or compositor : * made,' 1. 14, is used in no 
very different sense, and looks like a reference to 
Pisanio's words here. 

Cymbeliney iii. 4. 135 : — 

* that harsh, noble, simple nothing, 
That Cloten,' etc. 

Ingleby, in his edition of the play published in 
1885, inserts nothing before * noble,* and the same 
insertion had been suggested by myself to Profes- 
sor Dowden in 1884. I do not mention this in 
order to claim priority in the conjecture, but be- 
cause the probability of its soundness is strength- 
ened by its having been made independently by 
two persoos. 
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Pericles, i. i, 48 :— 

* I'll make my will then, and, as sick men do 
Who know the world, see heaven, but feelipg woe, 
Gripe not at earthly joys as erst they did.' 

Read, 

* Who know the world their heaven,' etc. 

and compare iu H. vu, ii. i, 19, * Thy heaven is on 
earth.' 

Pericles, i. 4. 26 : — 

* Whose men and dames so jetted ««^/adom'd. 
Like one another's glass to trim them by.' 

Read, * ^^//-adorn'd : ' the verb is never used re- 
flexively. 

Pericles, i. 4. 94 : — ^ 

* And these our ships, you happily may think 
Are like the Trojan horse was stuflPd within 
With bloodly veins expecting overthrow. 
Are stored with com,' etc. 

Even if * veins' could mean the armed men 
within the horse, * expecting overthrow ' could mean 
nothing else but expecting their own overthrow. 
Read therefore, 

* With bloodly arms importing overthrow.' 

Pericles, ii. i. 129: — 

* And though it was mine own,' etc. 
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Read, * And/<?rit was/ etc., putting the mark of 
a break after' defend thee,' I. i. 135, the construc- 
tion being * And, for (i>., because) it was mine 
own,* etc., * It kept where I kept,' etc. 

Pericles^ 11. I. 162 : — 

* This jewel holds his building on my arm.' 

Qy. bridling ? 

Pericles^ ii. 3. 28, 29 : — 

* By Jove, I wonder^ that is king of thoughts^ 
These cates resist me, he not thought upon.' 

The words * I wonder ' come in most awkwardly 
between *Jove' and *that,' and the speaker, 
whether the king or Pericles, expresses his surprise, 
not at the delicacies being distasteful to him, but 
at the attraction which renders them distasteful. 
For * I wonder ' I would therefore read * the Thun- 
d'rer.' In Wilkins's novel, founded on this play, the 
sudden distaste of food is ascribed to the King and 
his daughter, and this speech should therefore belong 
to the former, not to Pericles, as Malone assigned 
it. If so, the only change in the second line would 
be * but ' for * not,' as Dyce (ed, 2) suggests, and 
the lines will run, 

* By Jove, the Thund^rer^ that is kmg of thoughts, 
These castes resist me, he but thoi^ht upon. 

If the speech were to be given to Pericles, then 
in the second line ' she but/ as Dyce reads (ed. i) 
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would be necessary, and I should unhesitatingly 
substitute * hearts ' for * thoughts/ supposing the 
latter word to have been caught from * thought/ in 
the following line. I am not sure that the change 
would not be for the better in any case ; for in the 
Novel, as quoted by Dyce (ed. 2), * both the king 
and daughter at one instant were so strucke in love 
with the noblenesse of his woorth, that they could 
not spare so much time to satisfie themselves with 
the delicacie of their viands for talking of his 
prayses/ Cp. Thaisa's answer, * By Juno, that is 
queen of marriage/ 
Pericles^ iv. i. 5, 6 : — 

* Let not conscience, 
Which is but cold, inflaming, thy love bosom 
Inflame too nicely; nor let pity, which 
Even women have cast off, melt thee, but be 
A soldier to thy purpose.' 

For • in flaming, thy love bosom/ the reading of 
the first quarto, and of the later quartos except 
that they omit the comma after * flaming/ the third 
and fourth folios give * inflaming thy love bosom/ 
I would read, 

* Let not conscience, 
Which is but cold, or flaming love^ thy bosom 
Enslave to nicety ^^ etc 

Dionyza mentions three possible hindrances, 
conscience, love, and pity; and an obvious anti- 
thesis seems to be intended between cold con- 
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science and hot love. Objection has been taken to 
* cold ' as applied to * conscience *; but surely that 
monitor when contrasted with ardent passion may 
fitly be described as cold, severe, austere, or as 
chilling into inaction ; the * coward conscience ' of 
Richard the Thirds v. 3. 179. In HL Henry the 
Sixth, V. 6. 68, we have nearly the same combina- 
tion of feelings : — * I, that have neither pity, love, 
nor fear.' My only reason for suggesting * to nicety 
in the place of * too nicely,' which in point of 
rhythm is preferable, is that Dionyza does not 
wish Leonine's conscience or love to fetter his 
bosom at all ; but this is perhaps hypercriticism. 

Pericles^ v. ProL 16 — 

' The city strived, 
God Neptune's annual feast to keep.' 

I think we might without much violence read 
' The city's thronged! 

Pericles^ v. I. 235 : — 

* Most heavenly music ! 

It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber,' etc. 

Qy.pins? 

The Rape of Lucrece^ 950 : — 

* To dry the old oak's sap and cherish springs.' 
Read * clearest springs.' 

The Rape of Lucrece, 1134 : — 

* While thou on Tereus descant st better skill. 
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The quartos give * descants/ which I believe is 
sound, *skiir being the second person singular, 
subjunctive mood. 

Sonnets^ ii. 8 : — 
' Were an all-eating shame and thriftless /m/>^.' 

I think 'praise* in the next line shows that we 
should here read phrase. Compare A Lover's 
Complaint, 225, 

* O, then, advance of yours that pkraseless hand, 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale ^i praise! 

Sonnets, xxiv. 4 : — 

* Mine eye hath play'd the painter and hath stelFd 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart ; 
My body is the frame wherein 'tis held, 
And perspective it is best painter's art. 
For through the painter must you see his skill. 
To find where your true image pictured lies ; 
Which in my bosom's shop is hanging still. 
That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes.' 

I feel sure that we should read past The four 
following lines show this plainly. Cp. Ixxxii. 6, 
* Finding thy worth a limit /aj/ my praise.' 

SonnetSy Ixxxv. 3 : — 

' My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still, 
While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 
Reserve their character with golden quill, 
i And precious phrase by all the Muses filed.' 
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I think we might perhaps read Re-verse. In 
Hamlet^ iii. 4. 143, we have ' re-word ' in a similar 
sense; and it is noticeable that in Lear, i. i. 151, 
where the folios have * reserve thy state/ the quartos 
have * reverse your, doom.' 

SonnetSy cxii. 8 : — 

* None else to me, nor I to none alive, 

That my stell'd sense or changes right or wrong. 
In so profound abysm,' etc. 

I would put a comma only after * wrong/ run- 
ning the sense on. 

Sonnets^ cxxvi, 2 :— 

* Dost hold Time's ficl^e glass, his sickle, A^«r.' 

The quartos give * hower/ Possibly this is only 
another spelling of * hougher/ in order to rhyme 
with * power,' and the righ$ reading 'sxckXe-kougher.^ 
In Tfu Wintei^s Tale^ i. 2. 244, Shakespeare uses 
the other form of the verb, * Which lufxes honesty 
behind ; ' and Halliwell, Dkt of Arch, and Prov. 
Words, gives * Rougher' as used in the Newcastle 
dialect for the executioner of criminals. 

The Passionate Pilgrim, xix. 343 : — 

' Think women still to strive with men, 
To sin and never for to saint : 
There is no heaven, by holy then^ 
When time with age shall them attaint' 

Surely. * by holidatne! 
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The Virgin Martyr, iv. i. 14, 15. vol. 1. p. 76 : — 

* all this while 
Our skill hath combat held with his disease ; 
But 'tis so arai'd, and a deep melancholy 
To be such in part with death, we are in fear 
The grave must mock our efforts.' 

*Mr. M. Mason/ says Gifford, 'reads, after Coxe- 
ter, " To such in part with death,* and explains it 
to mean "To such a degree." I doubt whether 
he understood his own explanation or not. The 
genuine reading, which I have restored, takes away 
all difficulty from the passage.' 

I am not satisfied with * To be such in part,' but 
suspect that we should read, 

' But 'tis so arm'd, and suck a, deep melancholy 
To be in part with death,' etc 

The Fatal Dowry, ii. 2. 247. vol. iii. p. 386 :— 

^ Rock, Fie, no more of this ! 

You have outwept a woman, noble Charalois, 
No man but has or must bury a father. 



^ The references are to Gifford's edition, 4 vols., 1805. 
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Ckaml. I spied the lively picture of my father, 

Passing your gallery, and that cast this water 

Into mine eyes : see — foolish that I am, 

To let it do sa 

I^ocA, Sweet and gentle nature, 

How stlJ^en is this well^ comparatively 

To other men 1 

Mason notes, ' I suspect there is some conception 
in this passage ; but if well be the right reading, it 
is a quaint allusion to the tears of Charalois, and 
must be considered a noun substantive/ On 
which Gifford remarks, * I know not what Mr. M. 
Mason means by conception {the word is of course 
a misprint for corruption^ as Gifford no doubt well 
knew]; though I am inclined to think he has 
given the sense of the passage, such as it is. If 
we understand well to signify (as, by a violent but 
not unprecedented catachresis, it may) either good- 
ness or vtrtuCy the matter will not be much mended ; 
in a word, it is a forced and unnatural expres- 
sion, and so different from the easy and flowing 
style of Massinger, that we may set it down, 
without scruple, to the account of his associate 
Field/ 

Gifford may possibly be right in assigfning the 
passage to Field ; but he, though no great poet, 
does not in either of his two plays talk arrant 
nonsense, which a * silken well ' assuredly is, 
whether we take well 2&^puteus^ or ^s^ goodness, 
virtue. Further, 'How silken is this ^tW^compara^ 
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tively to other tpufi ' would be intoterately harsh. 
I believe we should correct, 

'>How well he likens this^ comparatively 
To other men I * 

i,e,, how much more quaintly than men in gene- 
ral he moralizes his grief. The sentiment is paral- 
lel to that of Laertes regarding Ophelia, ffam/et, 
IV. 5. 189, 190 : — 

* Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself 
She turns to favour and to prettiness.' 

A Very Woman^ ii. 2. 31. vol. iv. p. 285 :— 

* For if one drop of wine but creep into her, 
She is the wisest woman in the world straight, 
And all the women in the world together 
Are but a whisper to her ; a thousand iron mills 
Can be heard no further than a pair of nut-crackers. 

I think there can be no doubt that for wisest 
we should read noisiest. It is true that Borachia 
prides herself on her cunning, and that Don Pedro 
just afterwards sarcastically speaks of her ' wise- 
ness,' but her husband here, cautioning Antonio 
against letting her have wine, would not speak of 
her as * wisest,' even ironically, nor would there be 
any point in the comparisons he proceeds to draw. 

A Very Woman, iv. 3, 231. vol. iv. p. 322 : — 

' What will this woman do, what thousand changes 
Run through her heart and hands f no fixed thought in 
bear.' 
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For hands Mason gives head^ which Gifford con- 
demns, with the remark that ' hands is not likely 
to have been corrupted, and is besides as proper 
as the word he [Mason] arbitrarily introduces/ I 
disagree with GiHbrd. * Hearts and hands ' was a 
phrase so common that the latter word would be 
very likely to displace another at all resembling it. 
Moreover, I cannot admit that ' hands ' is as 
* proper ' as * head,' when the reference is to Almi- 
ra's mutability of purpose ; nor do I think that 
Gifford would have declared it to be so if the 
alteration had been made by any one except his 
poor butt. I would read ' heart and brains' 
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The Lovet^s Melancholy^ i. i. vol. L p. i6 : — 

*Thou hast discoursed 
A truth of mirth and pity.' 

Gifford remarks, * This is evidently corrupt ; but 
I can suggest no remedy. The sense might be 
somewhat improved by reading " tale V for " truth ** 
or, with less violence, " I'truth, of," etc., but what 
can be done with " mirth " ? Pathetic, indeed, 
this most beautiful tale is, but it certainly con- 
tains nothing of merriment ? ' Dyce adds, * I am 
inclined to think there is no coruption here, that 
" A truth of mirth and pity " may mean, " A true 
story which both affords amusement and excites 
pity."' 

I agree with Gifford as to the corruption. 
'Amusement' and 'mirth,' moreover, are by no 
means identical, and I even question whether there 
is anything of the former in the tale. Possibly the 
words were * A tale of ruth and pity.' A careless 
scribe might easily transfer the syllable— tw/A to 

> The references are to (Mord and Dyoe's edition, 3 vols., 1869. 
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a word beginning with t, and then substitute »f2>/A 
for ruth. Further, to 'discourse a truth of any- 
thing is a very odd phrase. 

The Lover's Melancholy^ ii. 2. vol. i. p. 43 :— 

' Lady mistress, shall I fetch a barber to steal away his 
rough beard whiles ke sleeps f Iris naps he never looks in a 
glass— and 'tis high time on conscience, for him to be 
trimmed' 

*The 4to,' says Gifford, 'reads "whiles he 
sleeps in's naps ? " which is not easily understood ; 
unless by naps the facetious Trollio means in his 
rough state. I believe, however, that the error lies 
in the pointing.' 

With Gifford's pointing, itis naps would, I think, 
refer more naturally to the state of torpid de- 
spondency into which Meleander has fallen since 
the loss of his daughter. But I believe that he 
sleeps and iris naps were alternatives, and that it 
was forgotten to strike out the former of the two 
phrases. 

'Tis Pity She's A Whore, ii. 5. vol. i. p. 145 :— 

* O yomig man, castaway. 
By the religious number of mine order, 
I day and night have wak*d my aged eyes 
Above my strength, to weep on thy behalf. 
But Heaven is angry, and be thou resolv'd 
Thou art a man remarked to taste a mischief 

GifTord thinks that number is probably a mis- 
print for founder. But, apart from the fact that 
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number zn^ founder are not words easily mistaken 
for each other, I do not think that we have here 
an adjuration. Rather, * iJy ' is used in the sense 
of * In accordance with.' Can the genuine word 
be manner ? 

'lis Pity She's A Whore, ii. $. vol. i. p. 147 :— 

* View well her face, and in that little round 
You may observe a world's variety ; 
For colour, lip^ \ for sweet perfumes, her breath ; 
For jewels, eyes ; for threads of purest gold, 
Hair ; for delicious choice of flowers, cheeks ; 
Wonder in every portion of that throne* 

For throne, Dodsley substituted form, which 
Gififord thfnks 'too tame to be genuine,' while 
Dyce is inclined to approve the change. I feel 
confident that we should read throngs a word 
constantly used, whether, as a noun or a verb, in 
a figurative sense, and particularly suitable, it 
seems to me, in this enumeration. 

Lovers Sacrifice, 1. i. vol, ii. p. 12 : — 

* one whose /r£{^ takes pride 
Xisi", Innothing more than to delight his lust' 

This may of course be right : but query heart ? 

Lov^s Sacrifice, iv. 2. vol. ii. p. 83 : — 

' Foh, more than all ; there's not an hour shall pass 
But I shall have intelligence, she swears. 
Whole nights— yoM know my mind 5 I hope you'll give 
The gown you promis'd me.* ■■■■I 
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Here Gifford remarks, *I know not what "whole 
nights " refers to, unless it be a part of Colona's 
intelligence, and mean that the duchess and 
Fernando have passed such together.' 

I thirk we should read WhUes night— U., . 9 

until night, when, as you know, we are to meet ^ i 
again. 

Lov^s Sacrifice^ v. i. vol. ii. p. 94 : — 

* Duke. Such another 

As thou art, miserable creature, would 

Sink the whole sex of women ; yet confess 

What witchcraft us*d the wretch to charm the heart 

Of the once spotless temple of the mind? 

For without witchcraft it could ne'er be done. 

Bian, Phew !— an you be in these tunes^ sir, I'll leave.' 

Gifford writes, * This reading [the heart] has been 
made out of the old copy which has "the art" 
I can think of no word nearer the traces of the 
original ; and yet to " charm the heart of the 
temple of the mind " is an expression which 
will be as little admired as comprehended. 
Dyce adds, ' Is "art" a mistake for "altar?" 
Afterwards we have "The a//ar of her purity," 
p. 99.' 

I believe we should read thee out: and I think 
this is confirmed by the passage to which Dyce 
i^er?, *If ever I unshrin'd The altar of her 
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purity/ etc Compare also The Lad^s Trials i. i. 
vol. iii. p. 15 : — 

* By that sacred thing 

Last issu'd from the temple where it dwelt, 

I mean our friendship,' etc 

AxVl" For tunes I would read lunes. 

Perkin Warbeck, li. i. vol. li. p. 140 : — 

* The softness of my childhood smiPd upon 

The roughness of their task, and robb'd them farther 

Of hearts to dare, or hands to execute. 

Great King, they spar'd my life, the butchers spar'd it ; 

Returned the tyrant, my unnatural uncle, 

A truth of my dispatch : I was conveyed,' etc. 

Perkin Warbeck is speaking, and the * uncle ' is 
Richard the Third : does * A truth of my dispatch ' 
mean a story which Richard believed to be true ? 
or should we read Untruth ? Bacon's narrative of 
Perkin's speech, of which this passage is a para- 
phrase, is as follows : — * But this man that was 
employed to execute the execrable tragedy, having 
cruelly slain King Edward, the eldest of the two, 
was moved partly by remorse, and partly by some 
other mean, to save Richard his brother ; making 
a report nevertheless to the tyrant that he had 
performed his commandment for both brethren. 
This report was accordingly believed, and published 
generally. So that the world hath been possessed 
of an opinion that they both were barbarously 
made away, though ever truth hath some sparks 
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that fly abroad until it appear in due time, as this 
hath had.' To the word * believed/ Spedding ap- 
pends the note, * that is, by Richard. Istirelationi 
a tyranno fides adhibita est^ eademque publkis 
declarationibus est confirmata^ (Bacon's Works, 
vol. vi. pp. 163, 164). Whether this account 
agrees better with A truth or with Untruth is 
doubtful. 
The Fancies Chaste and Noble^ i. 3, vol. ii. 

p. 238 :— 

* Enjoy 
Your own prosperity ; I am resolv'd 
Never by any charge with me to force 
A poverty upon ye, want of love 
'7» rarely cherished with the love of want, 
ril not be your undoing.' 
* I have adopted,' says Gifford, * the pointing of 
the old copy, simply because I could not satisfy my- 
self with any new arrangement. It is not easy to 
guess the speaker's meaning ; she appears to con- 
sider /^TZ/^f/;' and want of love as synonymous, per- 
haps with a reference to the insinuation of the old 
proverb, that the latter is a necessary consequence 
of the former. In the next line she seems to say : 
It (love) is rarely cherished by those who, like 
Romanello, embrace a voluntary poverty. But 
this is all conjecture. The reader must decide 
whether the play on words has led the poet into 
this perplexed expression, or whether any part of 
it has been corrupted at the press.' 
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Gifibrd tio doubt gives the gist of the passage, 
but his explanation of ' Tis rarely . • . want ' 
seems to me impossible. I would read, 

* I am resolv'd 
Never by any charge with me to force 
A poverty upon ye : want of love 
Is surely cherished with the love of want : ' 

1^., a hasty union without a sufficiency of means 
inevitably entails a cooling of love. Or, as Gifford 
hints, ' when poverty knocks at the door, love flies 
out of the window/ 

The Fancies^ etc., Hi. t. vol. il. p. 266 :— 

* Nib^ You know the wit in Florence 

Who in the Great Duke's court buffoons his com- 
pliment 
According to the change of meats in season 
At every free lord's table — 
Rom, Or free meetings 

In taverns ; there he sits at th' upper end 
And eats and prates, he cares not how or what : 
The very quctck of fashions, the very he that 
Wears a stiletto on his chin.' 

The old copy has quaik, GifTord explains his 
substitution as ' a loud and boastful pretender to 
eminence in them,' sc. fashions. This, as far as 
sense goes, is well enough; but, though * quacks 
salver,' i.^., one who loudly vents his salves, was 
common enough at this period, I believe that 
'quack,' whether as noun or adjective, did not come 
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into use till after the date of his play, not indeed till 
Wycherley's thne. Perhaps we might read quifkf 
i.e.^ the very impersonation Of fantastical dress* 
Somewhat similarly we have in Twelfth Nighty 
iii. 4. 268, ^ belike this is a man of that quifk' 

The Fancm^ etc, iii. i. vol. ii. p, 266 : — 

'When occasion 
Offers itself,— for, wh6r it does or not, 
I may be bold to take it,— I may turn 
To some one in the company, and, changing 
My method, talk of state, and rail against 
Th' employment of the time, misHke the carriage 
Of places, and mislike that men of parts. 
Of merit, such as myself am, are not 
Thrust into public action.' 

Here GifTord, referring to * that fruitful source of 
error, the wandering of the eye to a preceding or 
following line,' suggests complain as giving the sense 
intended in the latter instance of the word mislike. 
I would rather replace the former instance by some 
such wbrd as debate or discuss. My chief reason 
is this. It seems to me that ' rail against . . . 
time ' and ' mislike that men • . . action' are the 
particulars of which *talk of state' and * [debate] 
the carriage of places ' are the generals ; in other 
words, that the talk of state consists in railing 
against the way in which time is wasted in public 
affairs, while the debate or discussion as to the 
carriage of places consists in objecting to the way 
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in which unworthy persons are preferred. Second- 
ly, I think it will be found that, in the ' fruitful 
source of error ' of which GiflFord speaks, a word 
is more commonly taken up from the line below 
than repeated from the line above ; the reason 
probably being that the mind and the eye hurry 
on to what is coming rather than look back upon 
what is past Thirdly, I believe that the relatival 
construction with * mislike ' is more frequent than 
that with the direct object. See also my note on 
The Lady's Trials i. i. vol. iii. p. 15. 

The Lady's Trial, i. i, vol. iii. p. 11 : — 

*Now appears the object 
Of my apprentic'd heart— Thou bring'st, Spinella, 
A welcome in a ferewell — souls and bodies 
Are sever'd for a time, a span of time, 
To join aeain, without all separation, 
In a confirmed unity for ever : 
Such will our next embraces be, for life ; 
And then to take the wreck of our divisions 
Will sweeten the remembrance of past dangers, 
Will fasten love in perpetuity. 
Will force our sleeps to steal upon our stories ; 
These days must come, and shall, without a cloud 
Or night of fear or envy.' 

Gifford explains the words * to take the wreck 
of our divisions ' by * to enjoy the remnant of time 
which our separations have left us.' 

Now, in the first place, I greatly question whether 
this is not mere torture of language ; and secondly 
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whether anything could be more opposed to the 
gist of the passage than to speak of the remnant 
of time left to them. I believe we should read *to 
taste the wrench^ etc. Such an expression would 
be thoroughly in keeping with * Will sweeten^ etc., 
and also with ^fasten love/ As to taste for take^ 
I have elsewhere shown how frequent was the 
substitution of k for st^ and vice versd ; while 
wrench for wreck is in reality nothing more than 
the insertion of n. 

The Lady's Trials 1. 1. vol. iii. p. 15 : — 

*Thou art near 
Already on a shipwreck, inforsakins^ 
The holy land of friendship [and forbearing^ 
To talk your wants.' 
The 4to gives, 

* in forsaking 
The holy land of friendship, m forsaking,' etc, 

and of that version GifTord remarks, ' There can, 
I think, be do question but that the last two 
words in the second line were inadvertently copied 
from the first at press. I have given what may 
be supposed the sense of the original expression ; 
the words themselves are irrecoverable.' 

Corruption is evident ; though, as in a previous 
passage, I think Gifford has not rightly located it 
Shipwreck is not the necessary, or even the usual, 
result of a vessel's leaving the shores of a country. 
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however sacred the soil may be. The missing words 
are, no doubt, irrecoverable, but I believe the follow- 
ing substitudon will more truly give the sentiment 
of the passa^ : — 

* Thou art near, 
Already on a shipwreck, \wkiU in sight of] 
The holy land of friendship, in forsaking 
To talk your wants.' 

Tie Lady's Triai^ i. i. vol iii. p. i6 : — 

* For that, sol but you have a wife, a young, 
A fair wife ; she, though she could never claim 
Right in prosperity, was never tempted 
By trial of extremes ; to youth and beauty 
Baits for dishonour and a perish'd name/ 

Should we not read * ever claim,* * never ' having 
been caught from the line below ? 

TAe Ladfs Trials ii. i. vol iii. p. 29 : — 

* Imagine so. 
And that this rich suit of imagination 

Is on already now, — which is most probable, — 
As that apparel ; — here stands your AmcMretta; 
Make your approach and court her.' 

Of * which is most probable,' GiflFord says, 'This 
hemistich seems to be spoken aside, and alludes 
to a former speech, in which he had hinted that 
Guzman was already dressed ** in all the clothes 
he had." The rest is plain enough. Conceive that 
this imaginary suit is now on ; m other words-— 
that what you now wear is that apparel.' 
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What Gifford declares to be ' plain enough ' is to 
me sufficiently dark Indeed, from the words as 
they stand, I cannot extract the sense he gives 
them, or any sense at all. I would read : — 

* Imagine so, 
And that this rich suit of imagination 
Is on already : now — which is as probable 
As that apparel \Aside\ — here stands,' etc. 

7/te Sun's Darling, ii. i. vol. iii. p. 131 :— ^ 

* Here's my last ferewell : ride along with me ; 
I'll raise by art out of the base earth a palace 

* * * * a crystal stream, 
Whither thyself, waving * * * 
Shalt call together the most glorious spirits 
Of all the kings that have been in the world ; 
And they shall come, only to feast with thee.' 

The 4to has, teste Dyce, 

* Whither thy selfe, waving a Christal stream, 
Shall call together,' etc. 

and this it seems to me is quite sound, except 
that we might alter Shall to Shalt ; though, so lax 
were the old writers in such matters, that even 
this change is hardly imperative. Gi fiord's supposi- 
tion that * something is apparently lost ; perhaps a 
descripticMi of the palace-garden/ surely docs not 
justify his transposition of the lines. Indeed, as 
it is Raybright who is addressed, to make him 
signal his wishes by a crystal stream, ie., a beam 

E 
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of light floating out like a streamer, Is, I think, a 
very apt and beautiful figure. 

The Sun's Darhngy v. i. vol. iii* p. 162 ; — 

* Never till now 

Did admiration beget in me truly 
The rare-match'd twins at once, pity and pleasure. 
So royal, so abundant in earth's blessings, 
Should not partake the comfort of those beams 
With which the Sun,' etc. 

In a former edition of these * Conjectural Read- 
ings,' treating this play under those of Dekker, I 
suggested that after * pleasure' (1. 3) we should 
insert, * Pleasure at this brave sight, pity that one ;' 
and I am glad to find that Gifford bad already 
inserted, in order ' to give meaning to what follows,' 
the words * Pity, that one. ' If my audacity was 
greater, it was prompted by the feeling that a 
reference was needed to * pleasure ' as well as to 
pity.' 

The Witch of Edmonton^ i. i. vol. iii. pp. 183, 184 : — 

* Sir Ar, Win, I have heard the news ; all now is safe ; 
The worst is past : thy lip, wench {Kisses her] : I must 

bid 
Farewell, for fashion's sake j but I will visit thee 
Suddenly, girl. This was cleanly carried ; 
Ha ! was't not, Win ? 

IVin, Then were my happiness 

That I in heart repent I did not bring him 
The dower of a virginity. Sir, forgive me ; 
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\ have been much to blame : had not my laundress 
Given way to your inmoderate waste of virtue, 
You had riot with such eagerness pursu'd 
The error of your goodness.' 

Of Winnifrede's speech Giflbrd says, ' I can do 
nothing with this speech, which in several parts 
of it appears little better than mere jargon. The 
'^' laundress" and the " immoderate waste of virtue " 
of Sir Arthur are either fragments of lost lines, 
or ridiculous corruptions of the original j perhaps 
both.' 

Dyce's happy conjecture, lewdness for laundress^ ? f u^^ tJLvu^-t.^ 
completely disposes, I think, of Gifford's criticism 
as to the latter part of the speech ; and the only 
difficulty that remains lies in the words 'then 
were my happiness/ Winnifrede, a servant of Sir 
Arthur Clarington's, has been seduced by him, 
but has now married her fellow-servant, Frank 
Thorney, and is thoroughly repentant of her sin. 
Her seducer, however, sees in the marriage, of 
which he has just learnt, a convenient cloak for 
carrying on the intrigue, especially as Thorney is 
obliged to absent himself for a time. Chuckling 
over his opportunities, he now meets Winnifrede 
and congratulates her on the successful way m 
which matters have been managed. To his astonish* 
ment, she receives him with a rebuff, and to his 
words * This was cleanly carried ; Ha ! was't not, 
Win? I think we may suppose her to hav-e 
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answered, '^Iwers more my happiness Thkt I in 
heart,' etc. The * immoderate waste of virtue' is 
of course the unrestrained lust with which Sir 
Arthur pursued and ruined chaste women ; while 
' The error of your goodness * means the deviations 
from the path of virtue to which his natural good- 
ness had given way. 

TAe Witch of Edmonioriy ii. i. vol. iii. p. 197 : — 

* Dost strike me, slave, curmudgeon ! Now thy bone's 
aches, thy joints' cramps, and convulsions stretch and 
crack they sinews 1 ' 

' This,' says Gifford, ' is more than usually harsh 
and rugged. An imprecation is evidently intended, 
and to render it at all intelligible the lines must 
be filled up somewhat in this way : Now \may^ 
aches [striie] thy bones ! cramps [raci] thy joints I 
and convulsions,' etc. 

I do not think that any such filling-up is in the 
/Y^^.^*^ least needed. If we read the . , . the for thy 

. . thy^ all will be plain: *the bone-ache' was 
an expression common enough : they is of course? 
a misprint for thy. 

The W%tch of Edmonton, iii. z. vol. iii. p. ?io ; — 

' Thomey, that creature,— roucl;i good do thee with bf r \ 
Virtue and beauty hold fair mixture in her ; 
She's rich, no doubt, in both ; yet were she fairer^ 
Thou art right worthy of her. Love her, TUook^y ^ 
Tis nobleness in thee^ in her but duty^ 
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TThe matdi is fair and equal ; the success 

I leave to censure. FareweH, Mistress Bride ! 

Till now elected thy old scorn deride.' 

* I believe/ says Gifford, *that this line (which 
has probably suffered at the press) is addressed 
to Frank [Thorney], and conveys some obscure 
hint of a knowledge of his former connection with 
Winnifrede. It is evident from what follows that 
it awakens the conscience of Frank ; and Su^an 
apparently alludes to the significant gesture with 
which it is accompanied in a subsequent passage, 
where she tells her husband that she has discover- 
ed his secret ; 

" Your pre-appointed meeting 
Of single combat with young Warbeck ... 
Even so ; dissemble not ; 'tis too apparent : 
Then in his look I read it,** ' 

Gifford seems to me to be entirely on a wrong 
tack. Hy 'what follows' he refers to Susan's 
words, * Why change you your face, sweetheart ? ' 
This change of countenance, however, is not caus- 
ed by Warbeck's remarks, but by the fact that a few 
words after Warbeck's exit the rest of the com- 
pany quit the house, and Thorney, left alone with 
Susan, is about to confess his previous marriage, 
and then to murder her. Moreover, the 'pre- 
appointed meeting Of single combat ' is a mere 
chimera which Susan has conjured up out of the 
hatred of the two men, and the * significant ges- 
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ture ' is supplied by Giflford's imagination. War- 
beck, the rejected and vindictive; lover, is obliged 
to pretend congratulations on the marriage of 
Susan with Thorney, and this he does in a speech 
full of equivocal meaning. At its conclusion, he 
cannot forgo a parting taunt at his Lady Dis- 
dain. I take the words * thy old scorn ' to mean 
himself, for Susan's fleers and jeers had been many 
and bitter, and would read, 

* Farewell, Mistress Bride ; 

Till new electin^^ thy old scorn deride I ' 

i.^., continue to gibe at me until you find some 
new object for your scorn. With Gifford's read- 
ing and comment, the passage is absolutely mean- 
* ingless. 

The Witch of Edmonton^ iii. 3. vol. iii. p. 229 : — 

* Your marriage was my theft ; 
For I espoused your dowry, and I have it : 

j; / I did not purpose to have added murder/ 

^ The devil did not prompt me till this nnnute ; 

You might have safe retum'd ; now you cannot. 

You have dogged your own death.' \Siabs her. 

Dyce notes, * the 4to, which has a colon after 
^"^ prompt me " and no point after *' minute*' was 
followed by Gifford, though he allowed that ** it 
can scarcely be correct ; for, in fact, the devil did 
prompt him ; " and proposed the right punctua- 
tion in his note.* 
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I think the punctuation of the 4to is right A^f it^^' 
Whether the devil did or did not prompt Thorney, 
is of no importance ; for a man about to perpe- 
trate a murder would not check at a lie ; and the /^v/f " 
lie here is as much a He whether stated absolutely 
or qualified by * till this minute.* On the other 
hand, the antithesis between * till this minute ' and 
* now ' in regard to her return, seems to me to be 
strongly, almost irresistibly, emphasized. A few 
speeches above Thorney had made the same un- 
qualified denial of previous intention : — 

* You see I had no purpose ; I am unarm'd ; 
'Tis this minute's decree, and it must be : ' 

where 'You see . . . purpose' is amplified by *I did 
not purpose . . . prompt me,' and *Tis . . . decree' 
corresponds with * till this - . . return'd/ 

Famis Memorial^ p. 304 : — 

* Fame-royal is^d Devonshire, settled now 
In well-deservM place of eminence, 
Th' expectance of his wisdom doth allow, 
By cancelling affairs of consequence. 
And by endeavours of sage dilligence 
Approves his greatness, largess to apply, 
The fruits of dear-experienc'd policy.' 

The language of this youthful effusion is so 
pestilently bizarre that one hesitates to apply ordi- 
nary rules of criticism ; but I fancy that cancelling 
should be counselling. The two words are fre- 
quently confused. 
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Love Tricks^ iv. 2. vol. i. p. 65 : — 

^Fel, Sometimes we dance a fairy round, 
Hand in hand upon the ground, 
Shepherds piping, garlands crowning 
With our harmless bosoms * * 
isi Shep, • • • • • 

• * * * * drowning. 

* Two lines,' says Gifford, * and probably more, 
have been dropt out here. This will not be 
thought very extraordinary by those who are 
conversant with the old copies of this unfortunate 
writer.' 

I much doubt such omission, for it would involve 
no less than four lines with the rhyme — rowning, 
I believe we should read : — 

* Shepherds piping, bosoms browning 
With our harmless garlands crowning. ' 

and that no lines should here be given to the 
1st Shepherd. To brown^ in the sense of * become 
brown,' was used of old, and here the inflection 
in — ing may be equivalent to that in — ed, as is so 

1 The references are to Gifford and Dyce's edition, 6 vols., 
1833. 
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frequently the case in Elizabethan English. The 
epithet 'browning' would be descriptive enough 
of the bosoms of maidens who spent their lives 
in the open air. 

Love Tricks, iv, 5. vol. i. p. 72 : — 

* I have been shot seven times through the body, my eyes 
blown up with gunpowder, half my skull sear'd off with a 
cannon, and had my throat cut twice in the open field -^ 
Good your worship, take compassion upon the caterwaling 
fortunes of a forlorn gentleman, that have lost the use of 
my veins: good your generous nature, take compassion 
upon me.' 

For veins I would read arms, a not infrequent 
misprint. See my note on Pericles, i. 4. 94. p. 44, 
above. 

TIte Maid*s Revenge, iii. 4. vol. i. p. 150 : — 

* That way ; make no noise ; things are prepared ; softly. 
[Antonio gives her money, then exit with Villandras and 
Diego.'] So, so, this is good I hope, and weight toa My 
lady Berinthia will be sure enough anon ; I shall ne'er get 
more higher; I had much ado to persuade her to the spice, 
but I swore it was a cordial my lady used herself, and, poor 
fool, she has swallowed it sure.' 

For higher read hire. As the poison is to be 
fatal, Ansilva has no hopes of any further reward* 
such as, mistaking Antonio for Velasco, she fancies 
she has received for helping him to carry off 
Berinthia. 
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The Maids Revenge^ v. 3. vol. i. p. 182 :— 

* Ans. Nay, I have my part on 't ; I did but sip, and my 
belly swells too ; call you this love powder ? Count Monte- 
negro hath poisoned us both. 

Ber, You are a pair of witches, and because 

I'll keep the potion working, know you are both 

Poison'd by me, by me ! Berinthia ! 

For being thus tormented with my wrongs, 

I arm'd myself with all provision 

For my revenge, and had in readiness 

That faithful poison, which, i' the opportunity 

I put upon Ansilva for the exchange 

Of the amorous powder. — Oh, fools ! My soul, 

Ravish thyself with laughter ! collusion^ 

My eldest devil- sister ! does the heat 

Offend your stomach ? troth, charity, a little charity. 

The only antidote that's cold enough.' 

On this Gifford remarks, *The old copy reads 
polusion, a word for which I know no authority, 
but that of Goodman Dull. I have little confi- 
dence in the emendation ; but can think of nothing 
more near the text. Perhaps the word meant was 
politician! 

I think the word meant was manifestly /m^«/ 
perhaps, in Berinthia's menacing excitement, em- 
phasized diffusedly as * po-i-son.' 

The Brothers, v. 3. vol. i. p. 257 :— 

* But how my lord. 

May be inclined to accept h^xfoifdy or wounded 
In fame.'— 
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Read, I think, soiVd. i * , ' 

The Brothers y v. 3. vol. 1. p. 257 :— 

* You think you had all the wit, it was my plot. 
You may thank heaven that you are old and ugly. 

[to Alsimira. 
You had been no mother of this world.— But, sir, 
I have some news would be delivered privately. — 
Mother of mine, avaunt ! ' 

Probably, * You else had been,* &c., ^^., for other- 
wise they would have carried you off also, and 
you would no longer have had a son like me to be 
proud of. The omission of else in these plays 
seems not uncommon. 

The Wedding^ i. 4. vol. i. p. 381 : — 

* his last words bad me be a man. 
A man ! Yes, I have my soul ; 't does not become 
A manly resolution to be tame thus, 
And give up the opinion of his mistress 
For one man's accusation. — Ha ! i' the morning ? 
Proper, Ves, Marwood, I will be a man. — 
His sword shall either make [me] past the sense 
Of this affliction, or mine enforce 
A truth from him.' 

* Somethirig,' says Gifford, * is evidently wrong, 
but I know not how to set it right. Perhaps proper 
may be used as an exclamation iox good! wellT 

I think we should read, 

^ Prepare youj Marwood, I will be a man,' 
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The Wedding, iii. 3. vol. i. p. 415 !-*^ 

* I did expect your daughter would have beetl 
My virgin bride ; but she reserved for me 
The ruins of her honour : — I would not speak 
r the rude dialect, you may collect 
Sooner in English.' 

'Old €opy, "An English." Even thus, the 
meaning is rather matter of guess than of cer- 
tainty' (Gifford). Read ^than English,' /.^., you 
may gather the meaning of my words rather than 
put it into plain English. For English, as a 
verb, compare The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
i. 3. 52- 

The Grateful Setvant, 1. i. vol. iu p. 8 :— 

* Giot- Wherefore would the duke 
Marry his young son first ? 
Sov» The walk of princes, 
To make provision betimes for them, 
They can bequeath small legacy.' 

Qy. wont ? 

The Grateful Servant, iii. i. vol. ii. p. 47 : — 

. / »./,'*• * It was my wickedness contrtT/d to mock 

^ Your credulous heart with a devised letter. ' 

*The first edition,* says Gifford, 'reads arrived 
to mock, &c. I know not whether I have stumbled 
on the genuine word,' 
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I believe arrived is sound ; compare Chabot^ ii. 3, 
vol. vi. p. 106 :— • 

* Their other odds yet shun, all being combin'd 
And lodged in ambush, arrit/d to do you mischief 
By any means, past fear of law or sovereign.* 

The word seems to be used in much the same 
sense by Dryden, Marriage A-la-Mode^ i. i. vol. iv. 
p. 267, ed. Scott and Saintsbury (quoted in Murray's 
Dictionary), * You're like a gamester who has lost 
his estate ; yet, in doing that, you have learned the 
jidvantages of play, and can arrive to Hve upon 't' 

The Grateful Servant^ v. i. vol. ii. p. 86 : — 
* Whiniseyes cariHtsoes.^ 

On this Gifford remarks, * Perhaps we have here 
some vulgar exclamation miserably disjointed at 
the press ; if not, the ambitious Jacomo soars far 
above my comprehension. The publisher of the 
second edition has exchanged one piece of hopeless 
nonsense for another, and given the passage thus, 
" Whimseyes our ibit soes." ' 

I believe we should read, Whimsy scarabceuses, 
i.e., fantastic blind beetles. The * foolish ambitious 
Steward,' as Jacomo is styled in the Dramatis Per^ 
sonae, is fond of airing his learning, e,g,^ imprimtSy 
^olus cum sola^ and other delicacies not usual in 
such a functionary's mouth. For whimsy^ compare 
fiyde Park, ii. ^ vol. ii. p, 479 : — * Jeer on, my 
^himsy lady.' 
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TIte JraitOT^ lii. 2. vol. ii. p. 136 :— 

* Lust. Now let Lust possess the throne 
Of loVe, and rule in hearts alone : 

You sweet tempters to my sin, 
Beauty, smiles^ and kisses win 
Upon frail mortals, let them know 
There is no happiness but you. 
Shoot no arrows tipp'd with lead. 
Each shaft have his golden head. 
Call no love, delude men still, 
Through the flesh their spirits kill.' 

I think the two previous lines show that we 
should read, * Call not on Love. 

The Bird in a Gage, iii. i. vol. ii. p. 406 : — 

' Mar, Why, hark you, it was but forgotten of the Duke 
to send his signet ; but I have brought some of his high* 
ness' deputies with me, I hope that will satisfy. 

\As he takes out money ^ he discovers his breeches !\ 

2G. By this gold, breeches ! 

36^. No, they are but silk,^ 

V Qy. ' silk stockings ? ' 

The Ball^ iv. i. vol. iij. p. 59 :— 

* A switch and spur would do some good upon thee ; 
Why dost thou interfere f get the crincomes, go. 
And straddle^ like a gentleman that would 

Not shame his kindred : but what do I 
Lose time with such a puppy ? ' 

Gifford notes : * The quarto reads enierfere. Here 
is some confusion which I cannot rectify ; for the 
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passage, as amended, or rather altered, 13 nothing 
to the purpose/ But possibly Gifford's conjecture 
may be sound if we suppose that Lord Rainbow 
here shows, by some gesture, that he thinks his 
wretched kinsman has been sufficiently baited. 

The Young Admiral, iv. 3. vol. iii. p. 155 : — 

* So peremptory, lady ? take your course. 
The time may come you will repent this frowardness} 

*This, ' says Gifford, 'is the best substitute 
which I can think of for the reading of the 4to 
forcivenes. There is not much resemblance, it 
must be allowed ; but the reader of Shirley must 
have been long since prepared for stranger altera- 
tions.' 

I would read sauciness^ spelt saucienes. 

The Gamester, iii. 4. vol. iii. p. 240 :— 

' Dwin, Go to play, then, sir ; if you lose your money 
you may talk roundly to 'em, for they cannot be so uncivil 
as not to give losers leave to speak. 
Young Barn, But if I win— 

Dwin. Why then you may be drunk to-night, and V\\ 
[come] the casters ! to you. ' 

I do not understand Gifford's insertion, iiome, 
nor the punctuation of the sentence. Perhaps, 
* rU bring the casters to you ! ' or * Til bring you to 
the casters ! ' In the next scene young Barnacle 
joins the gamesters. 
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The Example^ iL i. vol. iii. p. 301 : — 

* Vain. Jack, prithee lets furnish him, 
He has spoke home and handsomely. 
Pum. Let it be five pieces ; oh, wit of wits !' [Vain, 
gives Con. money.] 

The old copies give fancy. Gifford conjec- 
turally edits furnish, and suggests fee also. I 
think fancy is sound ; cp. Cupid and Death, vol. vi. 

p. 348 :— 

' will they roar and fancy 

The drawers and the fiddlers, till their pockets 

Are empty as our neighbour's drone ? 

The Example, ii. I. vol. iii. p. 302 : — 

* Drink, drink sack, 

And win the world with thine own wit, 'twill sell. 
Hang other books.' 

The 4to reads divine: Gifford confesses that 
win * is a mere make-shift' I would read drown, 
i.e., drench. 

The Opportunity, ii. 2. vol. iii. p. 393 : — 

* Luc. Although I honour Borgia, 
And wish him heartily advanced, I would 
Not kneel to him ; my voice is for Ferrara, 
He is a prince j I would not for my state 
This should break off his treaty. 
Jul. Thy ♦ ♦ * 

« « -M- * * * 

Luc. Come, 

She cannot fall so low, the passion is 

Too violent to last.' 
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On the fragment of Julio's speech Gifford ob- 
serves, * Here occur two hopeless lines : 

"Thy ambassador 
To his master, he is scarce minded." 

Whether they were jumbled out of their place 
at the press, or, as it rather .seems, are fragments 
of the original text, it is not now possible to 
decide/ 

The case does not seem to me so hopeless as 
Gifford thinks. If we read, 

* Th ' ambassador 
To his master, here is scarce/y minded ' 

both metre and sense appear sound. Imme- 
diately after Lucio's second speech the Duke of 
Ferrara (disguised as his own ambassador) enters 
and complains of being ignored in favour of 
Borgia : — 

* But I was not considerable ; 
The young gentleman had taken up her eyes, 
Her tongue, her feet, her understanding too ; 
I might have withered in my seat, no beam, 
No discourse that way, but that once she was pleas'd 
To ask me how I liked the gallant's dancing,' etc. 

and Ursini shortly after queries, 

* what should 
The duchess mean, so prodigal of her graces 
To one she scarce remembers, with such open 
Neglect to th' duke's ambassador?* 

F 
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The Opportunity, \\\, 3. vol. lii. p. 414 : — 

* But tell me, signior, — nay, we are pleas'd 
You should be free, — upon what confidence 
Knowing your guilt, and danger to reward it, 
Durst you return to Urbin ? 

• If this means,' says GifFord, * as I suppose it 
does, •* the hazard you run of being rewarded 
(punished) for it," the author cannot be compli- 
mented on the perspicuity of his language.' 

Q;y, await for reward ? 

The Coronation, iii. i. vol. iii. p. 490 : — 

* Tell me. 

Did he not make a pause, when the £iir queen, 
A full temptation, sued him ? 

* For suedl says Gifford, * the quarto gives stood, 
I have not much confidence in the variation, as I 
believe the corruption extends beyond it' 

If we read wodd for stood^ I think the passage 
will be sound. 

The Coronation^ iii. 2. vol. iii. p. 495 : — 

* I incline 
To think the tale of Orpheus no fable ; 
'Tis possible he might enchant the rocks, 
And charm the forest, soften hell itself. 
With his commanding lute ; it is no miracle 
To what you work, whose very breath conveys 
The hearer into heaven, how at your lips 
Day winds gather perfumes, proudly glide away, 
To disperse sweetness round about the world. 
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This is the text of the quarto : Gifford reads, 

* while at your lips 
Winds gather, ' etc., 

and remarks, * The irregularity of the metre con- 
vinces me that something is lost. All that can 
now be done is to omit the first word,' sc. Day. 

Accepting GifTord's while for kow^ I would 
read : — 

^Dry winds gathering perfumes,' etc. 

The two finite verbs gather and glide sound to 
me very harsU. 

The Coronation^ iv. i. vol. iiL p. 506 : — 

* Men have risen 
From a more cheap nobility to empires, 
From dark originals, and sordid blood ; 
Nay, some that had no fathers, sons of air, 
And flying people, have aspired to kingdoms, 
Made nations tremble, nay, have practis'd frowns 
To awe the world.' 

Such appears to be the reading of the 4to. 
Gifford reads * sons of earthy and remarks of * flying 
people,' * Of this expression I can find no meaning, 
and, supposing it spurious, can suggest no correc- 
tion. Son of the earth creates no difficulty ; but 
sons of airy if the text be genuine, must allude to 
some occult fable.' 

I would keep the old text, believing that * flying 
people ' is an exegesis of ' sons of air ' the whole 
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expression meaning nothing more than * men of 
soaring ambition/ 

The Lady of Pleasure, v, l. vol. iv. p. 92 :— 

^Kick. Say nothing; 
I did the best to pleasure her ; but as sure 
As you live, 't was a hell-cat. 
Lady B. Do you not quake ? 

iCick, I found myself in the very room i' the morning, 
Where two of her familiars had left me.' 

This is Gifford's reading : the old copy, which 
he says is evidently corrupt, gives, 

' I found myself the very same i' the morning,* etc., 

and I think the old copy is right, the answer to 
Lady BornwelFs question being thus more perti- 
nent. 

The Royal Master, i. 2. vol. iv, p. 118 : — 

* To court, madam, 
And live not thus, for shame, the second part 
Of a fond anchorite.' 

(^y. sourkd? 

The Royal Master, iii. i. vol. iv. p. 137 :— 

* Fear of a brother's anger, and the trick 
Of politic states, that marry to knit power. 
Not hearts, did force her to Herar^s arms.' 

* So the quarto, with the exception of the apos- 
trophe. Whether the poet meant to give the Duke 
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of Florence this strange name, or, as is more pro- 
bably the case, it be a corruption of the press, the 
reader must determine/— (Gifford.) 

Qy. Ferrara's^ by a slip of the author for 
Florence ' ? In TAe Dukis Mistress, * Pavia ' is in 
several cases given for * Parma,* but there we may 
have mere printer's errors. 

The Royal Master^ iii. i. vol. iv, p. 138 : — 

* Let her gay paranymphs, with rosy chaplets, 
Which will take all their colour from her blush, 
Attend on Theodosia to the temple, 
While as they go, no rude wind shall be heard. 
But so much breath of heaven as gently may, 
Lifting their loose hair up, whisper my wrong 
To every virgin's ear ! let them be married. 
Knit hands, and plight a ceremonious faith ! 
Let all the triumphs waste, let them be wasted, 
And night itself bribed with a thousand forms 
- Of mirth and revels, till the night, grown faint ^ 

And pale with watching, 
Invite to bed ; yet there he shall enjoy 
But Theodosia's body, and not that 
As his fair thoughts expect, perhaps, the conquest 
Of one whom he lov'd better.' 

On the line * Let all the triumphs waste,' etc., 
Gifford remarks, * I lament to say, that all which 
follows of this beautiful speech is involved in hope- 
less error and obscurity. Mueh has been corrupt- 
ed at the press, much lost or shuffled out of its 
place \ and though some partial aids might be 
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supplied, yet, in so desperate a case, it seemed 
more prudent to leave the whole as it stands in 
the old copy.' 

I by no means admit this hopeless mutilation 
of the passage. The celebration of the marriage 
is worked up in rapid but full detail to the villan- 
ous climax which Montalto pretends to be ^t 
hand. We have the procession to the temple, the 
religious ceremony there, the triumphs or shows 
with which the court is eagerly to welcome the 
bride and bridegroom on their return to the palace, 
the mirth and revels protracted to a late hour of 
the night, and finally the consummation of the 
marriage rite, when, as the scoundrel would have 
Riviero believe, the Duke's hopes are to be blasted 
by the discovery that Theodosia's virtue has al- 
ready yielded to himself, a more favoured lover. I 
would therefore read : — 

' Let all the triumphs haste^ let them be wasted. 
And night itself bribed with a thousand forms 
Of mirth and revels, till delis^ht^ grown faint 
And pale with watching. 
Invite to bed j yet there he shall enjoy 
But Theodosia's body, and not that 
As his fair thoughts expect, perhaps the conquest 
Of one whom she lov'd better.' 

As applied to * triumphs,' * be wasted ' of course 
means * be done,' * be over ; ' while if the words 
be made to qualify * night ' also, — which is Dot 
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perhaps necessary, — it will mean 'spent/ The 
soundness of my conjecture kaste for wasU^ of 
which for a time I felt somewhat doubtful, was 
confirmed to me later on by the concluding lines 
of The Court Secret^ vol. v. p. 514, where when the 
general marriage is about to be celebrated, the King 
says : — 

' I hear 
The altar call .• make haste^ the triumph will 
Attend too long : the clouds are chas'd away ; 
Night ne'er was mother to so bright a day.' 

Here attend mesnis * be delayed,' and the words 
are in effect only another way of saying, * Let all 
the triumphs haste/ For delight also I found con- 
firmation in The Triumph of Beauty^ vol. vi. pp. 
340, 341. In the present passage we have only a 
partial personification : there * Delight ' is fully 
personified, and, in company with Hymen^ sings the 
following song : — 

* Hym, Come, ye Graces, come away. 
DeU Ye pleasant Hours, why do you stay ? 
Both. Upon your mistress wait 
Hynu See, where in state. 
The queen of love and beauty is. 
DeL On such a solemn night as this 
Sacred to kissing. 

What bold nymph dare be missing ? 
Hym. They come, they come, behold 
The modest Graces.' 
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The Hours and Graces then enter, Venus calls 
for a dance, and, as the Hours steal off, the masque 
concludes with another song : — 

* How dully all our joys do move I 

Delight is crippled here ; 
Your motion should be like to that above ; 

This is too thick a sphere. 
The feather-footed Hours are fled away, 

Ashamed to stay : 
Then follow, fly, oh come, 

You must make haste, 
If you will taste 

Love's new elysium.' 

The triumph is in fact * wasted ;' 'Delight,' here 
* crippled,' or, in other words, * faint and pale with 
watching,' is to be quickened ; * the Hours are fled 
away,' in other words, night is spent, and the plea- 
sures of * Love's new elysium ' wait to be tasted. 
The only other alteration, she for he^ is, I think, 
obvious ; and I would fain hope that a passage so 
beautiful has now been satisfactorily retrieved. 

The Duke's Mistress^ ii. i. vol. iv. p. 207 : — 

* There were some dealing with an elvish female. 
That had but a coarse face, or say but half a one ; 
Rheumatic eyes, with no more sight than could 
Distinguish well man from a horse or bear,' etc. 

The 4to gives Emnaticke. Gifford's conjecture 
is in point of sense good enough, but it is far from 
c\osQ to XhQ ductus Itierarum, Qy, £/7U//V, = squint- 
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ing ? Compare below, lii. 2. p. 227, where the same 
speaker is paying fantastic court to a hideous 
waiting maid : — 

' Good madam, look a-squint a little more, 
So ; keep but that cast with your eyes, and tell me 
Whose sight is best ? hers that can see at once 
More several ways than there are points i' the compass, 
Or theirs that look but point-blank.' 

The Duke^s Mistress^ ii. i. vol, iv. p. 209 : — / 

* Ridiculous sighs, or cross'd arms pinioned thus, 
As the Knight-templars legs are wholly buried. 
Like tailors?' 

Read, 

* As the Knight-templar's legs, or wholly buried,' etc. 

The legs of Knight-templars on tombstones are 
not * wholly buried * like those of tailors on their 
bench. 

The Doubtful Heir, i. i. vol. iv. p. 283 : — 

* whose purse 
Was made of the leather with their conscience.' 

Read> ' of the same leather.' 

The Constant Maid, ii. 2. vol. iv. p. 468 : — 

* Co. I have cur'd 

Her melancholy ; but she's o' t' other side now ; 
Extremely merry, dance and song, all air. 
Hor. 'Tis strange, methinks ; nothing but extremities. 
Good master doctor, could you not haivt pared 
Her t' other leaden humour.' 
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For pared Gifford reads spared, remarking, * I can- 
not be sure that I understand the passage now; but 
Hornet seems to ask whether his niece's bodily 
disease might not have been removed, without 
meddling with her confirmed melancholy.' 

Gifford has, I think, misunderstood the passage. 
The * other leaden humour ' of which Hornet com- 
plains is apparently her obstinacy in regard to her 
lover, whom he does not wish her to marry, and no 
mention is made of any bodily disease. It is true 
that in i. 2 Hornet says that she had never thriven 
since she came to live with him, but the disease 
which he fears will kill her, and for which the 
family doctor is giving her physic, is her melan- 
choly. It is possible, I think, that pared may be 
sound, in the sense of * partially removed *; but I 
believe that the real word is cured. 

The Humorous Courtier, i. i. vol. iv. p. 536 : — 
* I see a merit nigh, sir, and I hope 
You will deserve the favour ; we are not 
Wont to admit of servants near her person, 
Without more caution.' 

The scene is an apartment in the palace, and 
Comachio is about to present Giotto to the Duchess, 
who enters a few minutes later. I can find no 
meaning whatever in the words * I see a merit nigh/ 
but believe we should read * I see our minute nigh :' 
and as minute was often spelt minit, the mistake 
would be an easy one. 
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The Humorous Couriier, ii. 2. vol. iv. p. 554 : — 

* Vol Can you dance ? 

Dep. I were no lord else. I was a Frenchman's scholar, 
For twenty crowns a month ; you may guess by that 
My abilities. 

VoL Tis the best fooling, and the safest for 
The body ; your French glide away like rivers, 
Without a noise, and turning with meanders, 
Outmove you ; your lofty tricks are rude, 
And do too much examine. 
Dep. May we not rise ? 

I have known good dancers rise at court. What say you 
To a cross-caper ? 
VoL Ride the cannon^ an you have 
No care to preserve your bondsJ 

It is clear to me that for examine we should read 
exanime, i.e., put out of breath, make giddy. I 
cannot quote any instance of the latter word from 
literature, but Cotgrave has * exanime ' and Florio 
* exanimate ' in their Dictionaries, and in both is 
the same transposition as in our text of m and n. 
Thus, in the Eng.-Fr. part of the former, after 
examine^ with all its derivatives, followed by * exam- 
ple/ * to take example,* we again find * To examine, 
Descoiirager, estonner,' which latter words cannot 
be meant as equivalents of * examine,' but of * exa^ 
nlmt! So, in the Eng.-Ital. part of Florio, * To 
exanimate,' which follows * example ' and its deri- 
vatives, has as its equivalent, ' esanimare,' while, in 
the Ital.-Eng. part, * esanimare,* * to deprive of 
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soul and life,* is spelt * esawi«are/ though its deri- 
vative, * esanimatione,* * deprivation of life/ which 
immediately follows, is correctly spelt In further 
support of * exa/ii««e ' here, it is to be noted that 
Volterre is described as * rich in language,' ' a 
copious linguist,' and that he is particularly fond 
of airing his knowledge of French. 

On *Ride the cannon,' and * bonds,* Gifford re- 
marks, * I do not pretend to understand this. Per- 
haps it should be : 

" Read the cannon^ an you have 
No care to preserve your bounds,^^ 

i.e., study the established rules of dancing, if you 
leap so extravagantly. Depazzi had probably 
been giving an awkward specimen of the crosscaper! 
Accepting Gifford's bounds for bondsy I would 
read, * Rise the carranto * (as coranto was often spelt). 
Volterre is sneering at Depazzi's insistence upon 
risings and says in effect. If in your dancing you 
are so determined to rise at all costs, and have no 
care to practise the French glide, then, for good- 
ness sake, do not indulge in the vulgar contortions 
of the cross-caper, but display your lofty agility in 
the coranto. 

The Humorous Courtier, iii. 2. vol. iv. p. 5 58 : — 

* Con, But did her grace wish I were unmarried 1 
Giot, By no iteration that breeds noise. 
Con. Well, I allow of her grace's wish.' 
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Of the second of these lines Giffbrd says, * Mean- 
ing, perhaps, that though she wished it once, she 
did not repeat it, so as to occasion her love to be 
talked of/ 

This seems to contradict Giotto's words just 
above, which show that as a fact her love had been 
talked of: — 

* Has the Duchess any name within her memory ? 
So much as Contarini's ? 

Are not you he whose feature she admires ? 
Nay, sir, it is not long since Laura heard 
Her wish you were unmarried* 

Surely these lines imply that she had frequently 
talked of him in such a way that her passion had 
become notorious (though of course G'otto is only 
hoaxing Contarini's absurd vanity) ; but indepen- 
dently of this, the line in question halts badly as 
to metre, and Contarini's answer to it is not very 
pertinent. I would therefore read : — 

' By such an iteration that breeds noise.' 

The Humorous Courtier^ iv. 3. vol. iv. p. 590 : — 

* My lord, it will become me to receive 
Whom you give up so noble ; I should sin 
Against obedience.' 

I would read : — 

* Whom you give out so noble ; I should sin else^' etc. 
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The Humorous Courtier, v. 2. vol. iv. p. 597 : — 

* VoL This is the night, signior ; 't inclines apace. 
Do I remain unshaken \n her opinion ? 

Have I any square still ? 
Giot, O, my good lord.' 

If * square ' be sound, we may perhaps compare 
The Wedding, 11. 2. vol. i. p. 385 :— 

* Truth is ever constant, 
Remains upon her square firm and unshaken ; * 

and Chabot, iii. i. vol. vi. p. 122 : — 

* Truth sits not on her square more firm than he : ' 
but I should then suggest, * Have I my square 
there still?' 

The confusion of any and my is very frequent 
in these volumes. 

The Gentleman of Venice^ iii. 4. vol. v. p. 54 : — 
* We are cheated by a court-nap J 

* If,* says Gifford, * this be the genuine word, I do 
not understand what is meant by it' 

Perhaps we should read * court-«^*, ' or ' court- 
snap! The reference is to the bailiffs from the 
court by whom they have been arrested. 

The Imposture, i. i. vol. v. p. 187 : — 

* The drums talk louder ; from the battlements 
I may behold their fight, and see which army 
Conquest, now hovering in the air, will make 
Her glorious perch, upon whose plumed heads 
She may advance, and clap her brazen wings.' 
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The old copy has mark^ which I am inclined to 
think sound : make is Gifford's conjecture. 

The Imposture^ i, 2. vol. v. p. 191 : — 

* Vol. May we not visit the holy house ? Tis pity so 

much 
Sweet flesh should be engrossd and barrelPd up 
With penitential pickle, 'fore their time, 
That would keep fresh and fair, and make just work 
For their confessions. I do not like the women 
Should be cabled up. 
Hort, I think so.' 

The metre shows that we should arrange the 
two last lines thus : — 

* For their confessions. I do not like 
The women should be cabled up. 
Hort. I think so,' 

But further I am doubtful whether cabled should 
not be cabirid. It is true that we have the same 
phrase in The Example^ i. i. vol. iii. p. 286 : — 

* Here I am cabled up above their shot :' 

and again in The Cardinal^ iv. 2. vol. v. p. 320 : — 

* Were she cabled \xp above 
The reach of bullet or of shot :' 

but even in those cases it seems to me not 
above suspicion, the reference in the former being 
to the private room in which Sir Solitary Plot 
shuts himself up to watch the intrigues going on 
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around him, and in both cases height being indi- 
cated as a source of safety. The only other 
instance I can find of *to cable up' is that quoted 
in Murray's Dictionary from T. Ryves' Vicars 

Plea, 'They are fortefied and cabled tip with 

the graunts and privileges of Gregory the 14 ;* 
and there the sense is a different one, viz., strength- 
ened, as a vessel is strengthened by being 
undergirt 

The Cardinal, i. i. vol. v. p. 278 : — 

* She moves by the rapture of another wheel 
That must be obeyed.' 

Gifford says here, * If this expression be genu- 
ine, it must mean, fhe is seized, and hurried on 
by a superior force, />., by the king : but there is, 
I suspect, some corruption of the text/ 

I think the text is sound. The sentiment is 
parallelled by Rosencrantz's w6rds, Hamlet, iii. 
3. 17 — 22, and rapture x^Q.€\v^s some support from 
PertcleSy ii. i. 161 : — 

* And, spite of all the rapture of the sea, 
This jewel holds his building on my arm.' 

If any change were necessary, I should suggest 
wafture. 

Honoria and Mammotiy \. 2. vol. vi. p. 14: — 

' The mangled bodies that I trod upon 
(For now the dead had buried all the earth), 
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Gave me addition to heaven, where, in 

My strong imagination, I saw 

Thee from thy chariot dropping down a garland.' 

In spite of the fact that in Honour and Riches^ 
the interlude on which this play is founded, we 
have, p. 300 below, the same reading, addition^ I 
believe that in both cases we should substitute 
admission : addition meaning * title ' would be out 
of place here. 

Honoria and Mammon^ i. 2, vd. vi. p. 17 :— 

* But you may run this gantlope once again.' 

Is this an old form of gauntlet^ or a mis- 
print? 

Chaboi^ i. i. vol, vi. p. 96: — 

* But give me leave, great lords, still my just thanks 
Remember'd to your counsels and direction, 
I seeking this way to confirm myself, 
/ undermine the columns that support 
My hopeful, glorious fortune, and at once 
Provoke the tempest, though did drown my envy.' 

I fancy / has been caught from the line above, 
and that we should read But. Of ^though did 
drown my envy ' I can make no satisfactory sense : 
perhaps we should read, ^ihus should drown my 
envy,* i>., which would thus put an end to my ill- 
will towards Montmorency. 

G 
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Chabot^ 1. 2. vol. vi. p. 97 : — 

* Chab. I should be ungrateful 

To such a master, as no subject boasted, 

To leave his service when they exact 

My chiefest duty and attendance, sir. 

Fath, Would thou were less degraded from thy titles, 

And swelling offices, that will, i' the end 

Ingulf thee past a rescue I ' 

I think the halting metre and the plural ' they ' 
show that we should read services^ though of course 
the singular is more usual. For Uss, which makes 
nonsense of the passage, I can only suggest else^ 
i.e., if you cannot be otherwise brought to forsake 
the court. In Brome's play of The Queen's Ex- 
change, iii. I. vol. iii. p. 505, Pearson's Reprints, we 
have : — 

* Come thou forth 
Thou sacred Relique ! suddainly dissolve it. 
I sleep with deatklesse j for if thus I fall, 
My vow falls on me, and smites me into Ruine : ' 

where the genuine reading undoubtedly is ' death 
else! 

Chabot, 1. 2. vol. vi. p. 98 : — 

* Chab, I conceive, sir, 

We both may be enrich'd and raise our fortunes 
Even with our places in the king's favour : 
Though past the height of others, yet within 
The rules of law and justice, and approve 
Our actions white and innocent. 
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Fath, I doubt it. 

While enforc'd shew, perhaps, which will, I fear, 
Prove in true substance but a miller's whiteness, 
More sticking in your clothes than conscience.' 

Read With for WhiUy and put a semicolon after 
' doubt it: 

Chaboty i. 2. vol, vi. p. 99 : — 

* Your censure herein tastes some passion, sir. 
And I beseech you nourish better thoughts. 
Than to imagine that the king's mere grace 
Sustains such prejudice by those it honours ; 
That of necessity we must prevent it 
With passionate enemies and ambitious boundless 
Avarice^ and every license incident 
To fortunate greatness, and that all abuse it 
For the most impious avarice of some.' 

For enemies we should evidently read enmities ; 
but I am also inclined to think that * ambitions 
boundless ' is a misprint for * ambitions boundless,' 
with a comma after the latter word, and further 
from the occurrence of * avarice ' twice in three 
lines, it seems to me probable that in the former 
case the word was malice ; notwithstanding that 
Chabot's Father has been inveighing chiefly against 
corruption and avarice. 

Chabot^ 1. 2. vol. vi. p. 100 : — 

' Chab. Does this bear title of his lordship's suit ? 
Court, It does, my lord, and therefore he beseech'd 
X The rather your despatch. 
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Chad. No, thought the rather ; 

But now the rather all powers against it. 

The suit being most unjust, and he pretendiogr 

In all his actions justice, oh the sudden^ 

After his so late vow not to violate it. 

Is strange and vile ; and if the king himself 

Should own and urge it, I would stay and cross it. 

For 'tis within the free power of my office, 

And I should strain his kingdom if I pass'd it' 

I would read ; — 

* No, not the rather j 
But now the rather all my powers ?i%B.m^i it/ 

It is true that thought might possibly mean 
• deliberation/ as opposed to * despatch/ though we 
should then require * nry thought ' ; but, if so, the 
adversative But would be out of place, and For or 
Since would be the natural conjunction. The latter 
of the two lines is condemned, first, because * all 
power ' was not * against it/ but in favour of it, the 
whole powerful faction having subscribed their 
names to the bill, and, secondly, because, as it 
stands, the line involves an almost impossible 
emphasis on the final syllable of power. I may 
note in regard to not for thought that in Glapthorne's 
Argalus and Parthenla, iii. i. vol. i. p. 35, we have 
the parallel misprint of though for no; a misprint, 
however, induced by the occurrence of though im- 
mediately afterwards. 
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Ckabct, i 2. vol. vi. p. loi : — 

* No suits, no letters of our king's could gain 
Our merchant's^fr^/ right in it' 

Read ^just right' 

Chabot^ 11. 2. vol. vi. p. 106 : — 

* I walk no desart, yet go arm'd with that 

That would give wildest beasts instinct to rescaCi 
Rather than offer ainy force to hurt me. 
My innocence £r, ^ich is a conquering justice, 
As wears a shield, that both defends and fights,' 

Delete is^ and put a comma, not a full stop, 
after * hurt me.* ,^ 

Chaboty ii. 2. vol. vi. p. 107 : — ■ 

* I would not wish you offer at sm action 
So most impossibly^ and much against 
The judgment and favour of the king.' 

Read impossible, and I think, * the favour,' etc. 
Of course * judgment* might be pronounced as a 
trisyllable, but this is improbable here as in the 
very next line it is a dissyllable* 

Chabot^ ii. 3. vol. vL p. ill : — 

* Well, sir, grant 

Your force in this, my odds in benefits 
Paid for your pains, put in the other scale, 
And any equal holder of the balance 
Will show my merits hoist up yours to air 
In rule of any doubt or dud betwixt us.' 
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Qy. of meed^ i.e,, in deciding, as a judge does, any 
doubtful question as to the recompense due to 
either of us from the other? This is, I think, 
shown by Chabot's answer : — 

*You merit not of me for benefits 
More than myself of yoo for services r' 

and moreover * rule of any deed ' would scarcely 
be sense. 

Chabot, ii, 3, vol. vi. p. 1 1 1 : — 

* King, I am deceived ; but I shall find good judges. 
That will find difference. 

Chab. Find them, being good. 

King. Still so ? What if conferring 

My bounties, and your services to sound them. 

We fall foul on some licences of yours? 

Nayy give me therein some advantage of you. 

Ckab, They cannot 

King, Not in sifting tkeir severe discharges of all your 

offices ? 
Ckab, The more you sift, 
The more you shall refine me.' 

I would read and punctuate as follows : — 

* King, I am deceived but I shall find good judges 
That will find difference. 

Chab, Find them, being good. 

King, Still so ? what if conferring 

My bounties and your services, to sound them. 

We fall foul on some licenses of yours 

Mtiy give us therein some advantage of you ? 
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Chad. They cannot. 

Ktn^, Not in severely sifting the discharge 

Of all your offices ?' 

The meaning of the first line clearly is, * I am 
mistaken if I shall not find,* etc., and of the King's 
second speech, * What if, on comparing my bounties 
with your services, in order to estimate the latter, 
we come upon instances of maladministration on 
your part, which may give me,' etc. : the note of 
interrogation should consequently come after 

* you,' in the last line of the speech, not after 

* yours' in the penultimate line. The line * Not 
in sifting . . . discharges ' is harshly unmetrical ; 
their I take to be a mistake due to the being 
written y and read as y\; severe^ which I alter to 
severely y is more pertinent here to the 'sifting' 
than to the ' discharges/ and this last word seems 
better in the singular than in the pluraL 

Chabot^ ii. 3. vol. vi. p. 1 11 : — 

* Was ever heard so fine a confidence ? 
Must it not prove presumption ? and can that 
Scape bracks and errors in your search of law ? 
I prithee weigh yet, with more soul than danger 
And some less passion.' 

It IS possible that 'your search' may be used 
objectively as *the search made into you,* but I 
should prefer the; and for danger I would cer- 
tainly read a^tger, YnsouldSid^ danger there is no 
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antithesis, and it is to be remembered that in the 
dramatists ' passion ' means any kind of emotion 
not necessarily anger. 

Chabot, ii. 3. vol. vi. p. 112 : — 

* Was ever such a justice in a subject, 
Of so much office left to his own swing, 
That left to law thus, and his sovereign's wrath, 
Could stand clear, spite of both \ Let reason rule it 
Before it come at law : a man so rare '' 
In one thing cannot in the rest be vulgar ; 
And who sees you not in the broad highway. 
The common dust up in your own eyes beating. 
In quest of riches, honours, offices, 
As heartily in shew as most believe, 
And he that can use actions with the vulgar, 
Must needs embrace the same effects, and cannot 

inform him 
Whatsoever he pretends, use them with such 
Free equity, as fits one just and real. 
Even in the eyes of men, nor stand at all parts 
So truly circular, so sound, and solid, 
But have his swellings out, his cracks and crannies. 
And therefore in this reason, before law 
Take you to her, lest you affect and flatter 
Yourself with mad opinions/ 

The whole passage seems to me to abound in 
corruptions and faulty punctuation. Indeed, the. 
play up to this point has, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, been very carelessly treated by the 
editors. I say * editors ' because both Gifford and 
Dyce seem to have worked at it. The latter in 
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his Preface to the completed works, says, *The 
present edition of Shirley's Works, as far as the 
second drama of the sixth volume, was conducted 
by Mr. Gifford.' These words might or might not 
include CAadot, the second drama in the volume, in 
Gifford's share of the editing ; but while the prefa- 
tory notice and one note on p. lOO are apparently 
Gifford's, the rest of the notes are all by Dyce. 

I would amend the passage thus : — 

* Was ever such a justice in a subject, 
Of so much office left to his own swing, 
That left to law thus, and his sovereign's wrath, . 
Could stand clear, spite of both ? Let reason rule it, 
Before it come at law : a man so rare 
Jn one thing, cannot in the rest be vulgar ; 
And j'^/ who sees you not in the broad highway. 
The common dust up in your own eyes beating. 
In quest of riches, hotaours, offices. 
As heartily as in shew, as most believe ? 
And he that can use actions with the vulgar. 
Must needs embrace the same effects, and cannot. 
Whatsoever he pretends, use them with such 
Free equity, as fits one just and real. 
Even in the eyes of men, nor stand at all parts 
So truly circular, so sound, and solid 
But have his swellings-out, his cranks and crannies : 
And therefore on this reason, before law 
Take you to her, lest you affect and flatter 
Yourself with mad opinions.' 

How the words 'inform him' found their way 
into 1. 13 of the extract, I of course do not pre- 
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tend to say; but they turn the clause into non- 
sense, and give us a line of portentous length. I 
am inclined to question ' left to law/ as having 
been caught from the previous line ; because, 
though the expression would be sound enough in 
itself, we should have to take * left ' in the sense of 
'abandoned,' * exposed,' whereas in Meft to his own 
swing,' it means * allowed complete free play in 
the exercise of power/ and it seems to me impro- 
bable that we should have such an equivoque here. 
Possibly we might read ^ laps' d to law/ i>., sur- 
prised by law, a sense which the word has in 
Twelfth Night, iii. 3. 36. The alterations I have 
made in punctuation are at *both/ *shew/ * be- 
lieve/ * cannot * * crannies.' 

Chabot, ii. 3. vol. vi. p. 112 : — 

* But these grave toys I shall despise in death ; 
And while I live, will lay them open so, 

(My innocence laid by them) that, like foils, 
They shall stick of my merits ten times more. 
And make your bounties nothing.* 

Read, off ; and compare Hamlet, v. 2. 268 : — 

* Your skill shall, like a star i ' the darkest night. 
Stick fiery off indeed.' 

Chaboty iiL i. vol. vi. p. 120 : — 

* I have no 
Commission from my lord to clear you for 
The wrongs you have done him, and still he pardon 
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The wounding of his loyalty, with which life 
Can hold no balance. I must take just boldness 
To say— ' 

Read, till ; and put a comma, not a full stop, 
after * balance/ 

Chabot, iv. i. vol. vi. p. 137 : — 

* But where proportion 
Is kept to th' end of things, at start so happy, 
That end set on the crown.' 

Read, sets. 

The Arcadia^ ii. I. vol. vi. p. 196 : — 

* In this thou shewest it : keep all close, not a word, 
Dorus. I take no leave. Be careful, my good Dorus, 
of my young madam, 'tis a charge I turn to thee ; over- 
look her well.' 

A few lines later and the speaker goes out ; 
evidently therefore we should read, *I take my 
leave.' 

Honour and Riches^ vol. vi. p. 307 : — 

* I know where thy heart lies ; I desire no more, and 
less would satisfy me.' 

Read, * and no less would satisfy me.' 

Honour and Riches^ vol. vi. p. 309 : — 

* Clod. Kill me, I'll forgive thee ; I shall have no 
harvest to year. 
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Get, And thou hadst as many heads as Hydra — 
EnHr Long- Vacation. 

Hah ! ril not hurt a hair ; I am frighted : this is 
my heart ! You had not so wet^ but we are like to have 
€LS dry a time on 't : 1 stood upon terms before : this is 
Long-Vacation. 

Clod, Long- Vacation ! 

Get, I dreamed of a dry summer : he will consume 
me ; it will be a thousand years till Michaelmas. Prithee 
let's be friends ; for my part, I have no hope of Riches. 
{v. Clod, And I but little, and this weather hold.' 

Dyce notes, * Some of the old copies " frigated." 
The passage seems corrupt : perhaps for " heart," 
we should read ** hurt." ' 

The dialogue is between Clod and Gettings, i>.. 
Agriculture and Trade, who are on the point of 
fighting a duel. In the midst of Clod's vapourings, 
Foul-weather-in Harvest suddenly enters, and Clod 
is paralysed with fear. Gettings now assumes the 
braggart, when he in his turn is paralysed by the 
entrance of Long- Vacation. Possibly we might 
read : — 

' Hah ! ril not hurt a hair ; I am frighted at this; my 
heart, you had not so swet^ but we are like to have a dry 
time on 't,* 

%£,, you would not be in such a state of terror if 
it were not likely that we were to have a dry time 
of it. He had already dreamt of a dry summer, 
that is, a fine summer, which would interfere 
with his gains by the absence of his customers 
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amusing themselves in the country, and now the 
entrance of Long-Vacation gives double edge to 
his selfish fears. The participle of sweat was 
often spelt swet^ and here coming after so^ the s 
might easily have been dropped. 

The Triumph of Beauty, vol. vi. p. 339 : — 

* Nay, stay, and hear one more concluded, Juno : 
The ball is not bestowed.' 

Dyce quotes the conjecture of a friend : — 

' Nay, stay, and hear once more : concluded, Juno 1 ' 

Possibly we might read : — 

Nay, stay, and hear our wars concluded, Juno. 

Cupid and Death, vol. vi. p. 348 : — 

* Will they with confidence amaze the streets, 
And in their shirts, to save their pickled credit. 
Pretend a race, and trip it like/^// footmen.' 

Read, tall. 
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Lines to the Stationer on the Publishing Mr, 
Bronte's Comedies : vol. i. p. vi. 

* What need we write enconiums, or expose 

OvLT judging Rhymes, to be laught at in Prose ?' 

Qy. jingling? 

A Mad Couple Well Matched, i. i. vol. i. p. 9 : — 

*Away Pimpe, Flamsted^ I came to be serious with 
him/ etc. 

Is this a coinage from * flam/ a He, an impos- 
ture? It is used in The City Wit, vol. 1. p. 316, as 
the name of an imaginary person. 

A Mad Couple y etc., i. i. vol. i. p. 13 : — 

* Yet give me leave to wait you down, sir, cudshoe did it 
tell it kinseman that it is got with Champkin f* 

In Murray's Dictionary Champkin is given as a 
nonce-word, but without any meaning assigned 
to it : can the word be Lambkin, or, in other words, 
a baby ? Of course after * cudshoe/ or * cudso,' 

^ The references are to the edition in 3 vols., 1873, ^^ Pearson's 
Reprints. 
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there should be a comma, and also a note of 
interrogation after * Champkin.' But the punctu- 
ation of those plays would alone take a volume 
to correct, while the minor misprints are so nu- 
merous that they cannot be noticed. 

A Mad Couple, etc., li. I. vol. i. p. 32 : — 

* I shall stand fairer for her sir, when I leave working 
but a weeke or two, shall 1 not ? ' 

Read, whoring, 

A Mad Couple, etc., iii. I. vol. i. p. 43 : — 

* The Letter you conveyed was in defiance, 
A loose liv'd wanton, intended to a whored 

Transpose thus : — 

* Intended to a whore, a loose lii/d wanton,^ 

A Mad Couple, etc., iii. i. vol. i. p. 44 : — 

* I owe you somewhat for your last-night's absence, too 
pernicious Villaine that kept thyself out o' the way o' purpose 
that I should be drunke, and abuse myself, and the house 
here lay of your absence.' 

Qy. long, i.e,, along ? 

A Mad Couple, etc., iii. i. vol. i. p. 46 : — 

* No 'tis apparent, this over-slighting of him proclaimes 
shee loves him, whose follower Madam, and I know Lords 
followers, Knights fellows. 
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Read, 

* No, 'tis apparent, this over-sHghting of him proclaims she 
loves him. [Aside] Whose follower. Madam? I know 
Lords' followers are Knights' fellows.' 

A Mad Couple^ etc., lii. i. vol. i. p. 46 : — 

* La, I excus'd you as gone at my request to visit some 
Ladies with whom you staid Supper, I told him when you 
were with your Roncers, 

Car, But did you never go f 

La, Indeed I did, and he was satisfied.' 

Read, roarer s^ and * ^vXyou did never so ? ' 

A Mad Couple^ etc., iii. i. vol. 1. p. 55 : — 

* And my Lord Lovelies Gammed with her.' 
Read, * Lovely's Ganymede,^ 

A Mad Couple^ etc., iv. i. vol. iv. p. 61 : — 

* The Act methodicall to sweare he loves you.** 
Read, art. 

A Mad Couple^ etc., iv. 2. vol. 1. p. 70 : — 

• These sodaine departures of friends out of the Land, are 
so frequent, and that I may believe you intend really, and 
no fained excuse ; now will I think,' etc. 

Read, as and nor. 

A Mad Couple^ etc., iv. 3. vol. i. p. 71 : — 

* Why Lady^ you are not jealous now ? ' 

Read, * Why, by'r Lady, are you »<?/ jealous now ?' 
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A Mad Couple^ etc.,^iv. 3. vol. 1. p. 78 : — 

* Car. Come PU do you again,'and then alFs whole again : 
Y' are both undone,' etc. 

Insert, Thrivewell, the name of the speaker, 
before *Y*are,* and put a full stop after * whole 
again/ 

A Mad Couple, etc., iv. 3. vol. 1. p. 79 : — 

* Did you not vovi for^ements then, and thus 
You freely would forgive my act ? ' 

Read, forgetment, and that : a little lower down 
for strain read train. 

A Mad Couple, etc., v. 2. vol. 1. p. 96 :— 

* Twas a flat bargaine, and but a flat one, but for the non- 
performance her husband may thanke t\ie\r party of sex,' etc. 

Read, parity. I may notice in this play that 
Thrivewell is in the dramatis personae called ' Sir 
Val.^ in the text sometimes *Sir Oliver* some- 
times * Sir Anthony! 

The Novella, i. 2. vol. i. p. 118 : — 

* I have found ground to build on ; but there lacks 
Much rewing, squaring, joynting,' etc. 

Read, hewing. 

The Novella, iii. i. vol. 1. p. 142 : — 

*" Nor they heare me not my noble Signior, 
I'll tell you for your satisfaction 
This Alinanie is a younker,' etc. 

H 
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Read, Now and Almain. 

The Novella, iv. 2. vol. i. p. 158 : — 

* But by your strangers it seems you repent 
The Marriage/ 

Read, strangeness. 

The Novella f v. i. vol. u p. 160 : — 

* And your Mistris is over, too, I hope sir 
The place is not so dangerous as it was/ 

Read, * And your mistress ' fear is over,' etc. 

The Court Begger, 1. i. vol. i. p. 193 : — 

* And what may this pride money amount unto ^ . . . ? 
Read,/m^. 

The Court Begger, ii. i. vol. 1, p. 201 : — 

* because Chalivers run mad,' etc. 

Read, cavaliers : p. 207 for * cavalry of Court,' 
read chivalry ; p. 209, for * This Madam troubles 
me,' and again p. 250, * within there, Madam* read 
madman. 

The Court Begger, iv. 3. vol. 1. p. 249 : — 

* Ferd, Not to obtaine Charissa ? 
Fre, As your Guest, sir.* 

Read, gift : on next page epididymis for Epi" 
didamies ; p. 251, convey for convery ; ^your flim- 
flams ' for *you by flimflams/ 
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The Court Begger, v. 2, vol. i. p. 266 : — 

* Courage, sent from Mars ; The Muses kill 
From wise Apollo.* 

Read, *the Muses* skill: p. 268> for *all my 
patent to be conceal d^ read caticelCd^ 

Tkd City Wit, I. 2, vol, i, p. 290:— 

^ Cditto St^inis,' 
Read, lupinis. 

The City Wit, 1. 2. vol. i. p. 292 :— 

* Well, when I am flush, thou shalty^^/ from me** 

Read, feed: on the next page, for ^through 
Goodness,' read thorough, and on p. 294, for * Cheat, 
chosen, read cozen. 

The City Wit, ii. i. vol 1. p. 295 :— 

* I shall expect that money shortly. Cdre to send it,* 
«tc. 

Read, * Take care,* etc. ; and lower down on the 
page, for Apoxegesis, read Epexegesis. 

The City Wit, 111. 4. vol. 1. p. 330 :— 

* Sure Sir, you use some Dormitaries^ Best shave your 
head, and 'noint it with Oyl of Roses.' 

Read, dormatives, i.e., sleeping potions ; and 
perhaps ovaityou. 
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The City Wit, v. i. vol. i. p. 361 :— 

* Why^ thafs Crasy ; a very Coxcombe.' 
Read, * why that Crasfs a very coxcomb.' 

The City Wit, v. i. vol. i. p. 367 :— 
' A widdow that's prore^ etc. 
Read, poor. 

The Damoiselle, 1. i. vol. i. p. 385 : — 
* Telling a little with the Host.' 
Qy. talking ? 

The Damoiselle, 1. 2. vol. 1. p. 391 : — 
* To be wrought on and tonyed out of all, 
But a small pittance.' 

Read, honeyed^ i.e., wheedled. 

The English Moor, 1. i. vol. ii. p. 2 :— 
* to prevent the danger 
A sad retireness may bring upon me.' 

Read, retiredness. 

The English Moor, 1. 2. vol. 11. p. 6 : — 

* Ed, We bring you no comfort, we. 
Nat Nere go fine sport, Ha, ha, ha.' 

Read, so, I suppose : on the next page we have 
the same expression. 

* You'l ha' me come too late. 

Nere go; 'tis a shame he was not Cuckolded 
Fore Dinner,' 
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where the genuine reading seems to be ^ Le^ 
me go/ etc. They had already tried to detain him. 

The English Moor, iv. 3. vol. ii. p. 67 : — 

* Musick, play a Galliard, 

You know what you promised me, Bullis, * 

Qy. * Music, play a galliard, bullies ; 
You know what you promised me ? ' 
The latter line being addressed to the disguised 
Phillis, the former to the masquers. 

T/te English Moor^ v. i. vol. 11. p. 73 : — 

' I do remember ; 
And without ruine Pll tell you.* 

Read, rime. 

The English Moor, v. 3. vol. ii. p. 81 : — 

* She is no neece of mine that could transgress 
In that leane kind.' 

Read, lewd. 

The Love-sick Court, ProL L 9. vol. ii. p. 89 : — 

* Such as the play is, we must dare to show it 
Our judgement to but too.' 

Read, boot. 

The Love-sick Coutt, 1. 2. vol. ii. p. 102 : — 

* A Councellour at Law 
Who said his adverse Advocate had pleaded 
To 35 much purpose as a hen in the forehead.' . 
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In Lilly's Mother Bomhie, iv. 2. vol. ii. p. 121, 
ed. Fairholt, we have, 

* ril warrant His to as much purpose as a hem in the 
forehead.' 

Which form of the proverb is the correct one, 
or what the meaning, I do not know. 

The Love-sick Courts i. 2. vol, ii. p. 103 : — 

* My Lord, your trumps. 
Are ever shot at me.* 

Read, frumpSy i.e,^ flouts, taunts ; and so in The 
Covent Garden^ p. 20. 

The Love-sick Courts ii. i. vol. 11. 107 : — 

* Now the visitants ; 
My Great Lords Howdies are upon the entry.' 

Read, * How d'ye's^ i>,, who are always saying 
* How d'ye?' 

The Love-sick Courts ii. i. vol. ii. p. 117 : — 

'which now 
By further search I gather from the hidden 
Oraculous /^^/«#^.' 

Read, verdicts 

The Lovesick Courts lii. i. vol. ii. p. 125 :— 

* Stood a sole Bulwark of your Realme ; repelling 
Arms of foes.' 
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Read Annies : on the next page * Lead me thy 
brains assistance * should be Lend, etc., and lower 
down * Boasting weakness* * Boasting weakens! 

The CovenUGarden Weeded, 1. i. vol. 11. p. 4. 
{N.B. — The plays in this volume are separately 
paged) : — 

* Cock, Have you not heard from him lately ? 
Cros, Yes, often by his letters, lesse I could read more 
comfort in 'hem.' 

Qy. wish ? 

The Covent'Garden Weeded, i. I. vol. li. p. 12 : — 

' I mean the musical gentlewoman that was fidling, and 
so many in the what-doe-call 't een now.' 

Read, merry. 

The CovenUGarden Weeded, 11. I. vol. ii. p. 22 :— 

* The case is this ; pull up your grounds closer,' etc. 
Read, gowns, * 

The Covent'Garden Weeded, ii. 2. vol. ii. p. 28: — 

* With thee \sc, money] a man may lock up the jawes of 
an informer, and without thee he cannot the lips of a 
Lawyer.' 

Insert open after 'cannot' 

The Covent'Garden Weeded, iii. i. vol. ii. p. 48 : — 

* Protest, thou art generous; nay, I know where to finde 
'em ; and thou shalt go with me to 'em, we will not part 
now, we'll shoune 'em.' 
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Read, shame. 

The Covent'Garden Weeded ^ v. 3. vol. 11. p. 94: — 

* Hoping you will not stake that good opinion, Pll now 
come nearer to you.' 

Read, shake. 

The New Exchange^ i. i. vol. 5i. p. 2 : — 

* It is so Val., yet not with some policie do I wish thee 
a fortune.' 

Read, without. 

The New Exchange^ 1. I. vol. 11. p. 14 : — 

* He has spoke 

Against her Aunt^ her Moon-calf sonne.' 

Qy. -^«/^,=oaf, as the word is spelt m,The 
English Moor, p. 43. 

The New Excltange, i. i. vol. 11. p. 15 : — 

* Next think of me your brother, that has spent 
In downright fellowship (heaven knows what 
All fraudulent purposes to make any man 

A miser or a gainer by it) a faire estate,' etc 

Read, wit/tout. 

The New Exchange, 11. i. vol. ii. p. 33 : — 

* And she ha' not good box and steel, I shall so grull 
her.' 

Qy. grill, i>., tease, torment ? 
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The New Exchange^ ii. i. vol. ii. p. 41 • — 

* Ah, naughty man, did a so gi' me a stroke^ and Til 
beat it/ 

Qy, stick? a note of interrogation is needed 
after * so/ 

Z^^ New Exchange, ii. i. vol. ii. p. 45 : — 

* I have not laugh't so much I know not when, 
H ' has me laugh until I cry agen.' 

Insert made after * has.' 

The New Exchange, iii. i. vol. ii. p. 65 : — 

* And we for you. Alloun al Egremant Alloun 
Monsieur Papillion pour P honour de France.' 

I suppose we should read, * Allans d legerement, 
aliens, and of course honneur for honour, A little 
lower down, in the list of dances, I'epee for lepees 
seems to be meant, but of La Vemimde, and of 
Essontes in the next speech, I can make nothing. 

The New Exchange, iv. i. vol. ii. p. 84 : — 
* How likes your Lap. my complement ? ' 

Read, Ladyship ; the word being abbreviated, 
and the d printed upside down. On the next page 
perrule should h^ peruke, diwA pashes, patches. 

The New Exchange, v. i. vol. ii. p. 107 : — 

* Mon Pere Je desire vestre Benediction /t?«r pour moy 
et ma fennue,^ 
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Omit /(^«r and rtdid femme. 

The Queen and Concubine^ i. 2. vol. ii. p. 4 : — 

* That did your Champion, Madam, 

The Queen's old souldier, and your Father Lady : 
D'ye simple at it ? ' 

Read, simper. 

The Queen and Concubine^ 11. 2. vol. 11. p. 26 : — 

' EuL In all obey the King : think not of me : 
I am no more, nay not so much to you 
As is the Begger whom you may relieve, 
Since of all these comforts, I am deposed. 
Lod. Faith thou hadst not mine, good womaA : 
I may not call thee Queen now.' 

Something has evidently dropped out from Lodo- 
vico's first line. Perhaps we might read : — 

* Faith, thou hast not forbidden mine, good woman.' 

Lodovico is the faithful courtier who follows the 
Queen into exile and sedulously ministers to her 
comforts. 

The Queen and Concubine^ ii. 3. vol. ii. p. 41 : — 

* Petr, Then I must hold you to your promise, Sir. 

[Enter Guard. 
Sfor, A wrestling towards ; away west^ away. 
Nay then I am betray'd.' 

For westy which is evidently corrupt, we should 
perhaps read iiretch. 
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The Queen and Concubine, lii. i. vol. ii. p. 45 : — 

* They boast of Honour and Gentilitie, 

For their attendants then, when the chief Honour 
Of the best woman, meek obedience, 
Is my own handmaid ; and my Patience 
A sweeter servant than Gentilitie, 
Continually my other ; for Councel and Defence, what 
have I now ? ' 

I suppose 'continually my other' means* which, 
as a Queen, I always have for my servant,' but 
these words should form a separate line, and the 
next one begin with * For Councel,' etc. 

The Queen and Concubine^ iv. 3. vol. ii. p. 86 : — 

* Here come more of our ze/^«/^^r-headed wise neigh- 
bours.' 

Read either */<?^/A^r-headed * or * ^^/A^r-headed,' 
i.e,y sheepish. 

The Queen and Concubine, iv. 5. vol. ii. p. 92 : — 

* So Madam, this being all I had in charge, 
I must crave leave indeed I do not like this 
Oppofiunitie, nor well the countenances of these 

Hobnals.' 

Read, Importunity. 

The Northern Lasse, iii. 3. vol. iii. p. 61 : — 

* For her take no thought Sir. The interest I have in 
her Turress with the work I have fashioned on my Anvile, 
shall bring all to your wish.' 

Read, success. 
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The Northern Lasse, v. 2. vol. 111. p. 86 : — 

* They 2Lrtfain out I think' 
Read,/3://'«. 

The Northern Lasse, v. 8. vol. lii. p. 95 : — 

* // // not speak with Sir Paul then, it seems, to know 
the reason why,' etc. 

Qy. 'A did? 

The Northern Lasse^ v. 8. vol. lii. p. 103 : — 

* Come avant with your Ptcca de ^oat^ and begin,' etc. 

Ke^A, piccadel coat ; a * piccader was a kind of 
stiff collar to the doublet. 

The Sparagus Garden^ 111. i. vol. iii. p. 155 : — 

* Gar, Ha' they paid their reckoning in the Parlour ? 
Mat, Yes, but butchingly^ and are now going away. 

I suppose we should read grutchingly, i>., 
grudgingly. 

The Sparagus Garden, iv. 10. vol. iii. p. 195 : — 

* Sir, I shall ever blesse the promptnesse of my memory, 
in being so fortunate to collect the fallicious acquaintance 

so compleat a goodness.' 

Is this a misprint, or a blunder of the speaker's, 
{ox felicitous ? Hoyden (p. 198), vying with Springe 
uses the same form. 
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The Antipodes, li. 5. vol. 111. p. 265 : — 

*This had bin well had you not dreamt 
Too long upon your sillables.' 

Read, dwelt. 

Lines addressed by Shirley to Brome on his 
A Jovial Crew, vol. iii. p. 347 :_ 

* Whose Fivers shrunk, ma' invite a piteous stream.' 
Read, fibres. 

Lines by Tatham on the same drama, vol. iii 
p. 348 :— 

* But Shakespeare the Plebean Driller, was 
Founder'd in's Pericles, and must not pass.' 

Read, driveller. 

A Jovial Crew, i. i. vol. Hi. p. 366 :— 

* Spr. How cheare my hearts. 
Beg. Most crowse, most capringly.' 

Is this an intentional corruption of carouse ? 
A Jovial Crew, iii. i. vol. iii. p. 398 : 

* Oh the Devil, must we not beat 'em now ? steth^^ 
Read, 's death. 

TIte Queen's Exchange, i. i. vol. iii. p. 459 : 

* Must be altered, or quite subverted^ 
Transpose these two words. 
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The QueetCs Exchange^ iii. i. vol. iii. p. 505 :— * 

* Come thou forth 

Thou sacred Relique, suddainly disolve it 
1 sleep with deathlesse.^ 

Read, death else. 

The Queen's Exchange, iii. i. vol. iii. p. 518 :— 

* Can these be 

A neerer or more requisite love indeed 

Than the sweet mixture of a Brother and Sister ?* 

Read, exquisite. 

The Queen's Exchange^ v. i. vol. iii. p. 541 : — 

* This unquoth way.* 

Read, uncouth. Another misspelling of the word 
in these plays is uncough. 
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The Jealous Lovers^ i. io« p. 84 :— 

* For first he writes, 
And, when the letter likes him not, begins 
A second style, and so a third and fourth, 
And thus proceeds ; then reads them over all, 
And knows not which to send — perchance tears alL 
The paper was not fair enough to kiss 
So white a hand : that letter was too big, 
A line uneven : all QxcM^t prevaitd, ; 

Language, or phrase, or word, or syllable, 
That he thought harsh or rough.' 

There may be some sense in the words * all 
. . . rough,* but I quite fail to discover it. I 
would remove the full stop after prevaU'd, and 
read : — 

* no excuse avaiPd 
Language,* etc. 

ie., he condemned to the waste-paper basket every 
letter in which language, or phrase, etc., read to 
him as harsh or rough, no matter how excellent 
it might be in other respects. 

^ The references are to Hazlitt's edition, i vol., 1875. 
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The Muses' Looking-GlasSy ii. 4. p, 214 : — 

* The word Puritan, 
That I do glorify and esteem reverend, 
As the most sanctified, pure and holy sect 
Of all professors, is by the profane 
Us'd for a name of infamy, a byword, slander. 
That I soothe vice ! / do but flatter them ; 
As we give children plums to learn their prayers, 
T' entice them to the truth, and by fair means, 
Work out their reformation.' 

HazHtt suggests as an improvement, 

* A byword, a slander. 
That I soothe vices ! I but flatter them.' 

Surely this makes things worse rather than better. 
I would read : — 

* / that soothe vices do but flatter them^ 
As we give,' etc. 

The simile is of course an adaptation of Horace, 
Sat, 1. I. 24—26. 

Amyntas^ iv. 2. p. 334 : — 

* You cannot now, because to-night she lodgeth, 
With one Laurinda.' 

So Hazlitt for * she lodg'd/ as in the old copies. 
I should prefer, * she's lodg'd.* 

Amyntas, iv. S» P- 337 •— 

* Would I had met this morning 
Infectious vapours, cursing plagues, not thee ! 
No curse, but that had power to ruin me.' 
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The old^ copyr gives «»rj/if^, which Hazlitt thus 
alters. I cannot believe that oirsing is the 
genuine word. It seems forbidden both by its 
own ineptitude, and by * curse ' in the next line. 
I suggest murrain^ of old spelt * moreine/ ' murrein/ 
• murren.' 

/ley for Honesty^ etc., 1. 1, p. 386 :— 

' I have a quarrel to Apollo, that wry-legged, riddling, 
fiddling god, that snorts out oracles from his gilded 
hruncUeV 

Kead, rundlet^ ie,^ the cauldron und^r the slab 
on which the priestess sat. 

Hey for Honesty^ etc., 1. 2. p. 392 :-^ 

* Jupiter spying this (mere out of envy) 
Put out my eyesight.' 

Perhaps we should transpose and read * out of 
mere envy.' 

Hey for Honesty ^ etc., ii. 4. p^ 418 : — 

' \ begin to be bousy in her company.' 

Though Randolph elsewhere uses this word, 
I think we should here read husy^ the * company ' 
being that of Poverty. 

Hey for Honesty, etc., iv. 3. p. 467 :— 

^ These many ruts and ijurrows in thy cheeks 
Proves thy old face to be but champion-ground 
TiU'd with the plough of age» well mucked mihflutiery.* 

I 
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Read, sluttery : on the next page for * ready- 
pnined^ read tt^Ay-primed. 

Poems, p. 521 : — 

* No widow's curse enters a dish of mine ; 
I drink no tears of orphans in my wine.' 

The old copies, says Hazlitt, give eaters, which 
he emends as above. Read caters. I had record- 
ed this obvious correction, when, on consulting 
Murray's Dictionary for other instances of the 
transitive construction, I found this very line 
quoted s, v. Either, therefore, Hazlitt's statement 
is inaccurate, or some one has anticipated me. 

Poems, p. 583 : — 

' Why should the scene be mute, 
While thou canst touch a lute 
And string thy Horace ? let each Muse of nine 
Claim thee, and say [that] thou art mine.' 

So Hazlitt ; the old copies, he says, read Cause. 
And the old copies are right. What Randolph says 
to Jonson is in effect, * There is no reason why 
you should abandon the stage because yon are 
able to indulge in lyric and satiric poetry : let the 
Muses of Tragedy and Comedy, as well as the other 
Muses, have their share of your powers.' On the 
next page, where the old copies give, 

' Can Thirsis in philosophy 
A truant be 
And not have leam'd the power of the sun ? 
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Hazlitt substitutes ' true knight/ again evidently 
mistaking the sense. In fact almost wherever he 
deserts the old copies, he does so, in my opinion, 
without good cause. His notes also are often of the 
most futile kind. Thus on p. 99, conjecturing 
idol for idle (a quite unnecessary alteration) he 
tells us that * idol face appears to be intended in the 
same sense as we should now say a doll face ; and, 
in fact, doll is merely a corruption of idol! * Again, 
on p. 119, not being acquainted with the word 
eleclar, or electre^ he gravely suggests that Randolph 
may have written elecam tree, referring to \\\^ elecam- 
pane or Helenium^ which certainly yields a species 
of gum, Randolph of all persons to be guilty of 
such a barbarism ! On p. 225, we are told that dags 
« daggers, and this, I suppose, because the word is 
coupled with * pistols,* though he might have seen 
a few lines lower down that Orgylus throughout 
couples weapons of the same kind, * Rapiers and 
daggers ! * * Muskets and cannons ! * In reality dags 
are as a rule pistols of a larger kind, though there 
were also pocket dags. On p. 229, he tells us in a 
note of Reed's which he has * corrected,* that the 
word mate so frequent in the dramatists, * signifies 
to oppose or contend with,' quoting two passages 
which are in themselves sufficient to show that the 
word there means, as it always means, to con- 
found, defeat, ter^rify. On p. 249, the Justice says 
of a prisoner whom his clerk is trying to excuse, 
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* Tell her, Plus, she must 
Yi2LWt the king^s picture ioo^^ 

ie.y as well as a nobleman's letter; and this we 
are informed means ' a pardon under the royal 
seal, with the king's effigy on it,' it really meaning 
coin to bribe him. On p. 254, ' now a bots take all 
the red-nosed tribe of 'em,' the word bots is 
explained, ' ie., pox — a common corruption.' And 
this though the word is put into the mouth of 
Agroicus ! As for the way in which some of the 
Greek words in the volume are printed and accented, 
it would positively scarify Randolph. And surely 
he might have had the passage from the Equites, 
on p. 382, so transliterated as to be recognisable. 
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The Atkeisfs Tragedie^ i. 2. vol. i. p. 15 : — 

* Hee was a coming to present his service ; 

But now no more. The dooke invites to breakfast. 
Wilt please your Lordship enter ? ' 

This must be a misprint for cook, the invitation 
being by his knocking on the dresser : for Wilt, 
we should read Wtltt. 

The Reuengers Tragcedie, i. i. vol 1. p. 11 : — 

* For since my worthy father's funeral!, 
My life's unnaturally to me, ^en compeld 
As if I liv'd now when I should be dead.' 

I would read : — 

* My life's unnaturally to me been coupild, etc. 

The Reuengers Tragcedie, i. 2. vol. ii. p. 21 : — 

* Who but an Eunuch would not sinne t his bed 
By one false minute disinherited.' 

I would read and punctuate thus : — 

'Who but an Eunuch would not stain his bed, 
By one false minute disinherited ? ' 

' The references are to J. Churton Collins' edition, 2 vols., 187S. 
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i.e,y who that, like you, had been disinherited owing 
to a father's uncontrolled lust, would hesitate to 
cuckold him, unless he was incapable of doing so ? 
The Duchess is inciting the bastard, Spurio, to 
avenge himself on his father by adultery with 
herself. 

The Reuengers Tragcedie, ii. i. vol. ii. p. 43 : — 

* Why should you vex the number ? ' 
Qy. raXy «>., stretch, increase ? 

The Reuengers Tragcedie^ iii. 4. vol. ii. p. 76 : — 

* You must pardon us, my Lord 

Our office must be sound; here is our warrant 
The signet from the Duke, you must straight suffer/ 

Read, serv'd. 

The Reuengers Tragcedie, iv. 2. vol. ii. p. 117: — 

* Hip. We, thought by the Duke's sonne to kill that 

pandar. 
Shall, when he is knowne, he thought to kill the Duke. 
Vind. Neither, O thankesy it is substantiall 
For that disguize being on him which I wore 
It will be thought I,' etc. 

Read, methinks. 



The Reuengers Tragcedie^ iv. 4. vol. ii. p. 120: — 

* Ah, is 't possi 
That women 

Read, one lie. 



* Ah, is 't possible, thou onely ? You powers on hie 
That women should dissemble when they die.' 
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Tfu Reuengers Tragcedie, v. 3. vol. iL p. 146 : — 

* New marrow^ no, / cannot be exprest. ' 
Qy» ' My sorrow^ no, itl etc. ? 

The Reuengers Tragcedky v. 3. vol. ii. p. 147 : — 

* My lord wcis unlikely.' 
Read, ' My lord, 'twas not unlikely.' 



* 
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Argalus and Parthenia^ iii. i. vol. i. p. 35 : — 
*The poore Lady. 

♦ * * privately stole thence, 

And with that strictncsse has obscured herself, 
That thoufrk inquest (though many indeavour'd 
In her desir'd search) can attain the least 
Discovery of her being.' 

Read, no. 

Argalus and Parthenia^ iv. i. vol. i. p. 51 : — 

* Venus herself was present, and untide 
Her virgin Love^ 

Read, zone; and, a little lower down, for * almost 
sung,' * always sung.' 

The Hollander^ 1. i. vol. i. p. ^6 : — 

' I have now 
Atchiev'd a wealth sufficient to procure 
Myself a license, though the murmuring Doctors 
That doe not bite-backe it, though they watch 
All opportunities that may undoe « 

My estimation.' 

> The references are to the edition in Pearson's Reprints, z vols., 
1874. 
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Read:— 

^ that the murmuring Doctors 
Dare not to bite-back it, although they watch/ etc. 

On the next page, 1. 7, ' be exposed/ oniit be. 

The Hollander^ 1. I. vol, i. p. 78 :— 
* her accustomed bevendy^ 

Read, bever ; and on p. 79, for *as much ^spig' 
* as much as big^ 

The Hollander^ 11. i. vol i. p. 93 : — ' * 

* his salve, why it is a Cw^-baby to my Masters.' 
Qy. ^a^-baby ? 

The Hollander^ ii. i. vol. i. p. 99: — 

* if I should obtain the Neapolitan beneach^ etc. 

Read, bone-achi ; and, lower down, for *I will 
experce me it,' I suppose, * I will express me in it' 

The Hollander, lii. i. vol. i. p. 112 ; — 

* Striker, Cockatrice, or GynimegJ 
Qy. guinea-hen ? 

The Hollander^ iii. i. vol. 1. p. 118 :— 

* A weake evasion, and yoMx purities 
Have small aflfinity.' 

Kq^A, parities. 
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The Hollander^ iv. i. vol. 1. p. 127 : — 

* O no, she is like a too ripe, so extreamly sweet 
She poisons like the hony which small Bees 
Suck from the Aconite.' 

Qy, insert peach after * ripe^ ? 

The Hollander^ iv. i. vol. i. p. 130 : — 

*our natural Dutch contracting is the best, without deceit 
or shadow, there we only go to th' taveme and be ungue 
broix/d^ then drunke together.' 

Should we read * ungue bow'dl and is the mean- 
ing * united by our fingers being interlocked?' 

The Hollander y iv. i. vol. i. p. 138 : — 

* shall I whet my Twibill on your bones mips of debility ?' 
Perhaps, * on your bones, snip of debility ?' 

The Hollander, v. I. vol. i. p. 144 •— 

* who have raised myselfe 
Fron> worse then to name in the judging world. 
To an indifferent Wealth.' 

Read, * no name.' 

The Hollander y v. i. vol. i. p. 14S •— 

*andl 
****** 
Judg'd him as void of falshood, as the spring, 
When it has rested in green robes, the Earth 
I s of bare nakednesse.' 
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Read and punctuate as follows : — 

^ Judged htm as void of falsehood as the spring, 
When it has vested in green robes the earth, 
Is of bare nakedness.' 

Wit in a Constable^ i. i. vol. 1. p. 180 : — 

'maist thou live 
To be enamour'd oil some stale Hayi etc. 

Read, hag. 

Wit in a Constable^ 11. i. vol, i. p. 192 : — 

* They have so daunted me, I think I shall 
Turne foole and get me ^hem without reply.' 

Read, home. 

Wit in a Constable, lii. i. vol. i. p. 200 : — 

* I care not 
To venture as much Cambricke as shall make 
Your crush a gorget, but no farther, sir.' 

Can this be a corruption of thrush^ with the 
meaning that he would risk as much cambric as 
would make a gorget for a pet thrush, ^>., none 
at all ? The speaker is a linen-draper. 

Wit in a Constable^ iii. i. vol. 1. p. 202 : — 

* I have seene some Ladyes 
Coy as a voteresse below their suiters,' etc. 

Read, before. 
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Wit in a Constable^ iii. i. vol. i. p. 20$ :--- 

* Nothing sir, 

But to informe you what stranpfe things you neice 
And daughter and^ nay never blush,' etc. 

Read, ^/rf; on p. 211, for * sound cuttell,' xtdid 
* sound cattle! 

Wit in a Constable^ iv. i. vol. i. p. 213 : — 

* Uncle these youths are bashful in the 
Presence of you two their grave Elders ; your grim 

beards, 
And cusure notes able are to fright 
Their precise love to silence.' 

Read, razor noses. 

Wit tn a Constable^ iv. i. vol. 1. p. 220 : — 

* You think now 
You have broake our gulls with anger that you have 
Resolv'd on other husbands : who would have you ? 
But two such ideots fit to be the styles 
To the vast pride and lust lurks in your blood.' 

Read, we and galls, and, I suppose, stales, i.e., 
screens for the offences to which your overween- 
ing pride and lust are sure to incite you when 
married. 

Wallenstein, i. 3. vol. ii. p. 24 :— • 
' A short coat /rtsterJ 

Is this a misprint for sister ? 
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The Ladies Priviledge, ii. i. vol. ii. p. 1 14 : — 

* More groves of gammes,^ 
Read, gums. 

J he Ladies Privikdge, ii. i. vol. 1. p. 118 : — 

* Tell her I am more happy in her blisse, 
Than if I had enjoy'd her constant love ; 
So leave me love^ I may perhaps transgresse 
Manhood agen/ etc. 

Read, now ; love having been caught from the 
previous line. 

The Ladies Priviledge^ lii. i. vol. ii. p. J29 : — 

* Then they have Doublets 
So short ith' waste, they seem as 'twere begot 
Upon their 2?(?«^/f/j by their cloakes, which to save stuffc 
Are but ^.yeates growth longer than their skirts.' 

Here Doublets either in the former or the latter 
case must be corrupt ; I suggest waistcoats in the 
latter, yards for yeares^ and in for than. I have, I 
believe, now noticed all corruptions likely to cause 
any difficulty : the minor blunders are too numer- 
ous to be corrected, except in one's own copy. 
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EndimioHj Hi. 4. vol, i. p. 44 :— 

* Whose golden lockes seeme most curious, when they 
seeme most carelesse ; whose sweet lookes seem most 
alluring, when they are most chaste,* etc. 

We should, I think, read either * are most curi- 
ous when they seem most careless,' or * seem most 
curious, when they are most careless.* 

Sapko and Phao^ i. 3. vol. i. p. 164 : — 

* Wee pages are PolittanSy for looke what we heare our 
masters talke of, we determine of, and where we suspect, 
we undermine : and where we mislike for some private 
grudge, there we picke quarrels, for a generall griefe.' 

Fairholt has a long note on Politian, but nothing 
to show that such a character was appropriate to 
him, nor does history in any way justify it. I 
have no doubt we should read politicians, especially 
when it is remembered how bad a sense the word 
then had. 

^ The references are to Fairbolt's edition, 2 vols., 1892. 
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Sapho and Phao, 11. i. vol. i. p. 172 : — 

* Yet hearken to my words, thou shalt get friendship by 
dissembling, love by hatred ; unless thou peiishy thou shalt 
perish ; in digging for a stone, thou shalt reach a starre ; 
thou shalt be hated most, because thou art loved most ; thy 
death shall be feared and wished.' 

So the old editions. Fairholt suggests depart 
for perishy because * in the conclusion of the play 
he flies from Sicily at the confirmed advice of 
Sybilla.' But surely so practical and definite a 
piece of advice is not in keeping with the oracular 
declaration of a Sibylline prophecy. Moreover, 
the antithetical character of the clauses is against 
the change, even if it were less violent. I believe 
the old copies are sound, and that Sybilla uses 
perish in two different senses, viz,^ ' Fail in your 
love,' and * be ruined.' Compare A Match at 
Midnight^ iii. i. vol. xiii. p. 58, Dodley*s Old Plays, 
* O sweet Sim, I had been undone, if I had not 
been undone ' : where Pegge points out that the 
expression is *a parody of the Latin saying, 
Petiissem nisi periissem^ So in Enditniony vol. i. p. 
14, we have * Not only confound, but also confound,' 
which has needlessly, I think, been altered to * Not 
only woundl etc., or * Not only confound, but also 
contund! Again in Campaspe, iv. 2. vol. 1. p. 134, 
we have a similar jingle, * Not in love, but their 
love;' and in Gallathea, v. 3. vol. i. p. 275, 
*We doe not meane fortune-tellers, we meane 
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fortune-tellers/ The wit may be pointless, but it 
seems to have been genuine Lilly. 

Sapho and Phao, ii. 4. vol. 1. p. 178 :— • 

' Doth 3apho bewitch thee, whom all the ladies in Sicily 
could not wooe ? ' 

Read, lords. 

Sapho and Phao^ v. i. vol. 1. p. 207 : — 

' This shaft ••. which striketh a deep dain of that,' etc. 
A misprint for disdain. 

Gallathea^ ii. i. vol. i. p. 231 :-* 

< You were best, lady, make them tuske these woodes,'etc. 
Read bush 

Gallathea, ii. 3. vol. i. p. 237 : — 

* That shower did my master...but whilett he espieth us.' 
Read, whist I On the next page, for * thou can'st 

also put on,' etc., read, *thou can'st not also,' etc. 

Gallathea, v. 2. vol. i. p. 267 :— 

' Take in this virgine, whose want of beauty hath saved 
her owne life, and all ours.' 

Read, * and lost all ours.' 

Mother Bombie, Hi. 4, vol. ii. p. 114 :— 

* They that in the morning sleepe dreame of eating. 
Are in danger of sicknesse, or of beating, 

Or shall heare of a wedding fresh a beating, ' 
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Fairholt notes : — * This is explained in the edi- 
tion of 1 8 14 as a synonymous term for breeding; 
usual in Yorkshire, where it was the custom to say, 
a woman was " beating with child." ' But what has 
* beating witk child ' to do with the phrase here ? 
In V. 3. p. 113, infra, we have, * there was a match 
in hammering betwixt them,' f>., on the anvil, 
which seems exactly equivalent to *a beating' 
here. If there were really any difficulty, an easy 
change would be ' heating.' 

Mother Bombie^ iv. 2. vol. ii, p. 125 : — 

'Dromio told me that one should meete Stellio's 
daughter, and court her in person of my sonne, and plaod 
in place of my daughter.' 

I can make nothing of this, unless we should 
read * and she'd be in place,' etc. Memphio has no 
daughter of his own. Cp. note on shape^ p. 19. 

Mother Bombie^ v. 2. vol. ii. p. 134 : — 

* Nas. What's ihe almes ? 

Syn, An angell. 

Bed, V\\ warrant there's some worke towards, ten 
shillings in money in master maior's purse. 

Syn. Let us to Memphio's and share equally ; when 
we have done all, thou shalt have new shooes. 

Bed, I, such^as they cry at the 'sizes, a marke in issues, 
and marke in issues, and yet I never saw so much leather 
as would piece my shooes. 

Syn, There's the money. 

K 
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Bed, A good handsell, and I thinke the maidenhead 
of your liberalitie. 

Nas, Come, here's the house, what shall we sing ? 

Syn. You know Memphio is very lich and wise, and 
therefore let us strike the gentle stroke, and sing a catchy 
sing/ 

Upon the words * and marke in issues/ Fairholt 
remarks, * The word and occurs only in the first 
edition. Dilke, in a note, says, "I cannot with 
anything like certainty explain this speech." It is 
either very corrupt, or some slang phrase now 
inexplicable.* 

I think it can be shown that the passage is 
neither corrupt (except that and should probably 
be a^ and that for * ten shillings is money in master 
maior's purse ' we should perhaps read * in money')^ 
nor inexplicable. 

The three fiddlers have received an * angel' 
from Candius, and this coin is here to be taken as 
worth ten shillings (not, as Fairholt says, because 
*the following speech of Bedunenus seems to 
attribute this value to it/ for he is referring to 
what they may expect from the Mayor, not to 
what they have received from Candius, but be- 
cause that was the value in EHzabeth^s reign). Of 
this sum each of the fiddlers would get one-third, 
i^., three shillings and fourpence. From Bedune- 
nus ' first speech, * I'll warrant there's some worke 
towards/ from his second speech, ' A good hand- 
sel! [i>., earnest], and I think the maidenhead 
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[i^., first taste] of your liberalitie ;' and from 
Sytiis ' reference to Memphio's wealth ; it is evi- 
dent that they expect a good deal more than they 
have received from Candius: while the mention 
of * ten shillings ' in * master maior's [/>., Mem- 
phio's] purse/ indicates that sum as what they 
would each receive. If so, their total earnings 
would be thirteen shillings and fourpence apiece, 
«>., a * mark.* In * a mark in issues * there is a bad 
pun on issues and his shoes^ and ' a mark in issues * 
is evidently some technical term in law used at the 
assizes, perhaps proclaimed by the Court crier: 
thinke should no doubt be thank. 

Mother Bombie^ v. 2. vol. ii. p. 136 : — 

* No more words I 't will be thought they were i}ci!tfoure 
waites, and let them wring.' 

I would read we and town. The latter word is 
suggested by the explanation of the passage in 
Fairholt's note. 

The Woman in the Moone^ iv. I. vol. ii. p. 189 : — 

* Detested falsor 1 that to Stesias' eyes 
Art more insestious then the basiliske.' 

Read infesttous. On the next page, for 'rave 
and language^ read languish. Fairholt, in a note 
says, * language — languish.' But whether he 
means this for a conjecture as to the right read- 
ing, or that language is only another spelling of 
languish^ I do not understand. 
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The Rare Triumphs of Love and Fortune ^ i. i. 
vol. vi. p. 148 : — 

^Jupiter, Ye powers divine, be reconcird again : 
Depart from discord and extreme debate : 
Within your breasts let love and peace remain, 
A perfect pattern of your heavenly state, 
Whilome ago to hell condemning hate. 
Thus, when the higher power is in one, 
Men upon earth will fly contention. 
Mercury. Great god and father mine, your care and 

fear 
Of us, and eke of all the world beside. 
That restless rolls in his continual sphere, 
Whereby all things in perfect course abide. 
As one arrays another forth to slide ; 
And this example may prevail for all. 
To work our wills according to your calL' 

For ago^ Hazlitt suggests that we should pos- 
sibly read again, though * this/ he says, * would not 
remove the whole difficulty.* I think nothing 
more is necessary than a semicolon after ago, and 
the removal of the comma after state. Of arrays^ 
Collier remarks that the word seems wrong, * but 

» The references arc to W. C. Hazlitt's edition of Dodsley's Old 
Plays, IS vols., 1875. 
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it IS difficult to find a substitute ; essays would not 
answer the purpose.' It seems to me that sound 
sense will be obtained by transposing the lines 

* Whereby ... abide ' and * As one ... slide/ As the 
passage stands, there appears to be no finite verb 
to * your care and fear/ for the line * As one/ etc., 
reads as though dependent upon the foregoing 
one : with the transposition, the sense will be * your 
care and fear ' marshal one sphere after another, 
each to slide forth on its course. It must be 
remembered that the Ptolemaic system of astro- 
nomy is here followed, according to which nine 
concentric spheres revolved round the earth in 
twenty-four hours ; also that the world is not the 
earth, but the universe, and that *the continual 
sphere ' includes the whole nine. It is not neces- 
sary to read array, because * care and fear * is a 
hendiadys for * anxious care.' For * powers is * we 
might perhaps read * powers are,* or possibly 

• power is.* 

TAe Rare Triumphs, etc., ii. i, vol. vi. p. 169 : — 

* Farewell, my cruel foe ; nor thoi^^or fortune may 
Add more unto the miseries that fliave felt today : 
Nor but by safe return unto this happy place, 
Can gods or fortune make amends in this distressed 
case.' 

The old copy gives restot^de : the reading in 
the text is Collier's conjecture. I suggest, * Nor 
but safely restot^dl etc. 
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The Rare Triumphs, etc., v. i. vol. vi. p. 229 : — 

•And all the world by me perceiveth wdl 
Of course my fancy, favour, and my skill : 
And when n^y cause a little course hath bad, 
I am well pleased and no longer sad.* 

The speaker is Fortune ; and, as the passage 
stands, the sense seems very obscure. I believe 
we should read, * My course of fancy,' etc. I am 
also inclined to suspect cause in the next line. 

The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London^ 
vol. vi. p. 463 :— 

* Imperious Spaniard, do a herald right : 
Thyself art one : their trouchman if thou be, 
Be thou my trumpy that I my message may 
Through thee convey to them from London lords.' 

Here Reed tells us rightly, but perhaps unneces^ 
sarily, that * trouchman,' or, as it is more commonly 
spelt, ' truchman ' is an * interpreter.' HazHtt adds, 
* literally, a truceman.' Now, ' truchman ' has no 
more connexion with * truce* than it has with 
any other monosyllable beginning with tr ; but 
IS a corruption of 'dragoman,* which is itself a 
corruption, through Spanish, of Arabic 'tarjumdn,* 
an interpreter. But Hazlitt is not content with 
this piece of absurdity. The old copy rightly 
reads ttunk^ a word frequent in the old dramatists 
for a pipe to convey sound, and for t^s we are 
given trump I 
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The Three Lords^ etc., vol. vi. p. 478 : — 

* Tlus richest good this world can give to me.* 

The old copy gives wished : Hazlitt's change 
looks weak. Q;<f, wished st ? 

A Merry Knack to Know a Knave^ vol. vi. p. 5 1 5 : — 
' Much like to Juno in Ida vale.' 

Old copy. Idea. Hazlitt alters as in text, though 
he admits that a trisyllable is needed Read of 
course, Idean. 

Tnncred and Gismunda, v. 2. vol. viL p. 85 : — 

^ Thine own true heart anon will follow thee, 
Which panting lustetk for thy company.' 

Old copy, ftastetk. Hazlitt's alteration is un- 
fiecessary, Gismunda is about to poison herself. 

The Wounds of Civil War, vol. vii. p. 115 :^ 

* Enough, my Antony, for thy honey'd tongue 
Washed in a syrup of sweet conserves 

Dfiveth confused thoughts through Sylla's mind.' 

Old copies rightly, conservatives, a word often 
used for conserves, preserves. Hazlitt's alteration 
spoils the metre. 

The Wounds, etc., vol. vii. p. 121 : — 

^ Sylla, my years have taught me to discern, 
Betwixt ambitious pride and princely zeal ; 
And from thy youth these peers of Rome have mark'd 
A rash revenging humour in thy brain.' 
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The quarto gives hammer^ which Reed (?) alters. 
But compare, p. 124. 

* But, senators, I hammer in my head^ 

With every thought of honour some revenged 

where of course Hazlitt imitates Reed in giving 
harbour: also p. 149, 

* Hope and revenge sit hammering in my hearth 
and p. 175, 

* Whose heart doth hammer nought but mutinies/ 

The Wounds^ etc., vol. vii. p. 145 :— 

* 'Twere better in Pisoe to have died, 

. Aristion, than amidst our legions thus to draw.' 

Old copy, Picceo. Hazlitt's alteration cannot 
possibly be right, (i) because Aristion had nothing 
to do with that place, (2) because metre forbids. 
Qy, Pirxus ? Aristion was Tyrant of Athens. 

The WoundSy etc., vol. vii. p. 173 : — 

'These seven fair eagles, birds of mighty Jove, 
That at my birthday on my cradle sat, 
Now at my last day warn me to my death.' 

Old copy, arm^ and rightly, I think. Hazlitt's 
alteration is no improvement. 

The Wounds^ etc, vol. vii, p. 187 : — 

* O Sylla, see the ocean ebbs and flows? 

Old copy floats. Hazlitt's change is worse 
than unnecessary, as float was constantly used 
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where we should write flow. I have noted as 
many as four instances in Ford alone: e,g,/Tis 
Pity She's A Whore , 1. I., *It were more ease to 
stop the ocean, From floats and ebbs than to dis- 
suade my vows :' Love's Sacriflce, ii. 3, * though 
the float Of infinite desires swell to a tide Too 
high so soon to ebb,* 

The Wounds^ etc., vol. vii. p. 190 : — 

* Neighbour, sharpen the edge-tool of your wits upon 
the whetstone of indiscretion, that your words may shine 
like the razors of Palermo.' 

Old copy, shave ; which Collier would retain. 
Hazlitt, however, * cannot support' the suggestion. 
Why not ? I submit that the property of razors is 
to shave, as of rain to wet and of fire to burn. 

The Wounds^ etc., vol. vii. p. 195 :— 

*Fair Roman maid, see that thou wed thy fairness 
To modest, virtuous and delightful thoughts.' 

Old copy, fairs, and rightly. Had Hazlitt 
never heard oi fair as a substantive ? 

The Two Angry Women of Abington, Prologue, 
vol. vii. p. 267 : — 

* Sweet gentlemen, let a poor scholar implore and exeraie 
that you would make him rich,' etc 

Read, exorate. 
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The 7 wo Angry Women, etc., vol. vil p. 287 — 

* Methought the rules of love and neighbourhood 
Did not direct your thoughts ; all indiscreet 
Were your proceedings in the entertain 

Of them that I invited to my house.' 

Old copies, indirect Hazlitt's change is un- 
necessary. Compare Richard the Third, iii. i. 31. 

*Fie, what an indirect and peevish course 
Is this of hers !' 

where, as here, the word means * unbecoming.* 

The Two Angry Women, etc., vol. vii. p. 308 : — 

* Fill the pot, hostess ; swounds you whore ! Harry 
Hook's a rascal. Help me but carry my fellow Hodge 
in, and we'll cf rouse it, i'f faith.' 

Old copies rightly, crush. Had Hazlitt never 
heard of crushing a pot or can ? 

The Two Angry Women, etc., vol. vii. p, 322 :— 

* Content ye, lady. Will, you go fetch my bow ; 
A berry of fair roes I saw to day 

Down by the groves, and there I'll take my stand 
And shoot at one.' 

Halliwell, Dtct., quotes this passage for berry in 
the sense of ' herd,* • unless we suppose a misread- 
ing for bevy. We have, however, berry in the Booke 
of Hunting, Lond. 1586.* Murray, Eng. Diet, also 
gives berry as * the specific name for a company of 
rabbits,* as well as 'a rabbit's burrow ;' but in all his 
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quotations the sense of ' burrow * is possible, and 
in all but one, certain. As, therefore, bevy was the 
specific name for a company of roes, I shall continue 
to believe that here and in the Booke of Hunting 
berry is a misprint. Moreover, as against Murray's 
authority, it is to be noticed that the usual specific 
name for a company of rabbits was a * nest ;* and 
though there may have been more than one such 
name, it is unlikely that our forefathers, who were 
so precise in these matters, should have used the 
same word for the abode and for the company. 

The Two Angry Women, etc., vol. vii. p. 367 : — 

' It is a man, his big voice tells me so, 
Much am I not accquainted with it, tho' ; 
And yet mine ear, sound's true distingui$her, 
Boys that I have been more familiar, 
With it than I am now.* 

Here Reed (?) says, * /.^., (I suppose) Buoys.' 
But what possible sense does this give ? I would 
certainly read Says. A capital B and a capital S 
would be not unlike each other in old handwriting. 

TAe Two Angry Women, etc., vol. vii. p. 378 : — 

* Which will come first ? what, both give back ! ha, 

neither ! 
Why, then, youd help Jhat both may come together.' 

The old copies give ^youd may help that come 
both together,* which Hazlitt happily emends, ex- 
cept that youd should, I think, htyour. 
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Look About Youy sc. ii. vol. vii. p. 393 : — 

* Is it not wrong, think you, when all the world f j] 
Troubled with rumour of a captive queen, 
Imprisoned by her husband in a realm. 
Where her own son doth wear a diadem ? 

Is like a head of people mutinous, 

Still murmuring at the shame done her and us.* 

Hazlitt's insertion here of 'j, and the note of 
interrogation at * diadem,' make complete nonsense 
of a passage which, with a comma at * world ' and 
another at * diadem * is as clear as daylight On 
the next page, for 

* See, where he sits with sorrow in his eyes 1 
Three of his sons and hers tutor'd by her : 
Smiles, whilst he weeps, and with a proud disdain 
Embrace blithe mirth, while his sad heart complain.' 

read and punctuate thus, 

* Three of his sons and hers, tutor'd by her, 
Smile, whilst he weeps,' etc. : 

the colon at * her ' makes nonsense of the lines. 

Look About You, sc. ii. vol. viL p. 398 : — 

* For thee, for thee, thou *otomy of honour, 
Thou worm of majesty, thou froth, thou bubble.' 

Old copy, otimie ; for which Reed (?) substitutes 
^otomy, * for anotomy, a common form of anatomy * 
(i.e.y a skeleton). Rather, read atomy, a frequent 
variant of atom, and more in keeping with the 
Other epithets here. 
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Look About You, sc. x. vol. vii. p. 414 : — 

* Do not so much forget your princely worth 
As to tempt virtue t* unchastity.* 

Old copy, attempt y rightly. Hazlitt's alteration 
ruins the metre. 

Look About YoUy sc. xviii. vol. vii. p. 438 : — 

* Yet the fish nibbled, when she might not swallow ; 
Gc^ ut / 1 have curtailed, what I could not borrow.' 

Here Hazlitt notes, ' This might appear to be a 
corruption of go out, or of God's gut {GocTs gut is 
an ejaculation found elsewhere) ; but from a subse- 
quent passage we can but conclude that the disease 
so called is intended ' ! ! Go' ut is merely a corrup- 
tion of God wot, and occurs in the very next page, 
' Go 'ut ! what then ?' Is it there in Hazlitt's opin- 
ion * the disease so called ' ? 

Look About YoUy sc. xxiii. vol. vii. p. 453 : — 

* Go hang, ye blockheads, get ye from my sight ! 
I would I were a basilisk, to kill 

These glear-ty'd villains.' 

Surely * blear-ey'd' A ^gleeringeye ' does occur, 
but in the sense of * glaring : ' here John is cursing 
their stupidity. 

Look About You, sc. xxiii. vol. vii. p. 454: — 

* Love, I implore thy aid ; fair Cipria, 
Thou sea-bom mother at affection's nni^y 
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Shine brightly in thy sphere, that art my star, 
My planet, thou of all lights most beauteous, 
Be thou to my desires auspicious.' 

The second line here is stark nonsense ; a com- 
ma should of course be put at * mother,' and for 
ring I would read craving. 

Look About You, sc. xxxiii. vol. vii. p. 497 : — 

* Cavilero Skink being beleaguered with an host of leaden 
heels, armed in ring Irish : cheated my hammerer with his 
red cap and coat.' 

In my note on TAe Coxcomb, ii. 3, I believe I 
have conclusively shown that for ring we should 
read rug. Of course there should be a comma 
only, not a colon, after ' Irish. ' 

1.00k About You, sc. xxxiii. vol. vii. p. 498 :-^ 

* Hear me, son Henry, while thou art a king, 
Give, take, prison ; thy subjects are thy slaves. 
Life, need, thrones, proud hearts in dungeons fling, 
Grace men today, tomorrow give them graves.' 

Reed (?) says, * There is an evident corruption 
here. Query, Life kneels to thrones* I doubt 
there being any corruption. If we enclose the 
words * thy subjects are thy slaves ' in brackets, 
as being parenthetical, the grammatical con- 
struction will be * Give thrones, take life, prison 
need' {i.e., needy persons). The following line 
and a half seems to me an amplification of this 
division ; ' proud hearts in dungeons fling ' answ er- 
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ing fairly well to * prison need ; ' * Grace men 
today/ to ' Give thrones ;* and * tomorrow give 
them graves/ to * take life/ 

Summef^s Last Will and Testament^ vol. viii. 
p. 36 :— 

* Let him not talk, for he hath words at will, 
And wit to make the baldest matter good.' 

Old copy, baddest; which Hazlitt should not 
have altered, 

Summef^s Last Will, etc., vol. viii p. 27 : — 
* The dying swan is not forbid to sing : 
The waves of Hebrus, played on Orpheus' strings, 
When he (sweet music's trophy) was destroyed, 
And as for poetry, words' eloquence 
(Dead Phaeton's three sisters' funeral tears. 
That by the gods were to electrum tum'd), 
Not flint or rock, of icy cm^^rs Jian^d, 
Deny the force of silver-falling streams. 
Envy enjoy eth poetry s unrest : 
In vain I plead ; well is to me a fault. 
And these my words seem the sleight web of art, 
And not to have the taste of sounder truth.' 

Old copy, Heber, and no doubt with intention. 
Yor flam' d, which is nonsense, read franCd, * Envy 
enjoyeth poetry's unrest ' is Hazlitt's conjecture for 
' Envy envieth not outcries, unrest / and at first 
sight looks plausible. I am afraid, however, that 
it is unsound. The fact that envy, or the most 
envious persons, finds a malignant pleasure— for 
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the pleasure must be a malignant one — in the dis- 
quietude of poetry, does not seem a commendation 
of the art. The passage is part of Sol's answer to 
the accusations of Summer, Autumn, and Winter, 
the last of whom winds up with, 

* He terms himself the god of poetry, 
And setteth wanton songs unto the lute.' 

I think that the reading of the old copy, though 
certainly obscure, must stand. The sense appears 
to be. Not even the hardest and coldest substances 
are insensible to soft sounds, not even Envy, 
or the most envious persons, can find any scope 
for malignant feeling towards the outcries and 
disquietude of poetry ; of course envieth is accent- 
ed on the penultimate. Why Hazlitt should 
change slight^ the reading of the old copy, into 
sleight, I cannot imagine : sleight is a noun, and 
even if a noun could stand, the sense would be 
out of place ; slight is of course opposed to sounder 
in the next line. 

Summer's Last Willy etc., vol. viii. p. 55 : — 

* What, Bacchus ; still animus in patina : no mind but 
on the pot ? ' 

The old copy gives patinisy which should not 
have been altered : the quotation is from Terence, 
EunuchuSy iv. 7. 46. Hazlitt is most unfortunate 
with his Latin and Greek. Thus he prints vebit 
for vehit; aliqua brevibus gyris for aliquid... 
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Gyaris (though he is there correcting the old 
copies, and it was not likely that the authors of 
The Return from Parnassus would blunder in such 
a case); piccata for piceata ; Quos credis fidos 
effuge^ tutis eris for Quos credis... tutus^ etc., in both 
these latter instances ruining metre as well as 
sense ; iciotiv for 'kouIv^ ivuKeta for imeketa (in 
both cases without accents and in the latter with- 
out a breathing, though in other places he gives 
accents, as in the same speech in which kmeUeia 
occurs), tvipyiis for einpyos^ with a breathing and 
two wrong accents ; etc., etc. 

Summer's Last Will, etc., vol. viil p. 66 :— 
* a silly soul. 

That fain would please each/ar^, if so he might.' 
Old copy, party : the alteration makes nonsense. 
This is almost too trivial a case, perhaps, for 
criticism ; but throughout my notes on these old 
plays of Hazlitt's editing, I have not, I suppose, 
called attention to ten per cent, of the instances in 
which he appears to me to have wrongly deserted 
the old copies. 

TAe Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington, ii. 
2. vol. viii. p. 142 : — 

^Muck, Hark ye, my lord; these two fellows kept at 

Bamsdale 
Seven year to my knowledge, and no man — 
Rob. H, Here is no biding, masters ; get ye in, 

L 
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Take a short blessing at your mother's hands. 
Much, bear them company; make Matilda merry: 
John and myself will follow presently. 
John, on a sudden thus I am resolved — 
To keep in Sherwood till the king's return, 
And, being outlawed lead an outlaw's life. 
(Seven years these brethren, being yeomen's sons, 
Lived and 'scap'd the malice of their foes.) 
How think'st thou, little John, of my intent?* 

On Much's broken speech, Reed (?) writes, *The 
old copy has a blank here ; but whether it was 
so in the original MS., whether a line has dropped 
out by accident, or whether it was meant that 
Much should be suddenly interrupted by Robin 
Hood, must be matter of conjecture.' And on 
the two lines, * seven years... foes,* he observes, * So 
printed in the old copy, as if part of some poeti- 
cal narrative.' 

It seems to me plain that these two lines formed 
the conclusion of Much's speech, and have got 
shuffled out of their place. After *no man,' I 
would insert some such word as denies^ and conti- 
nue, * Seven years,' etc., with the alteration of escaped 
for 'scap'd. The two lines completely interfere 
with the gist of Robin's speech, and \yhy they 
should be supposed to be *part of some poetical 
narrative,' I cannot understand. 

The Downfall, etc., iv. 2. vol. viii. p. i8o: — 
' Well, and ye be but a market ye are but a market-man. 
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Much is bringing in Ely, dressed like a country- 
man and carrying a basket ; and though his 
speeches are not remarkable for point, he does not 
talk absolute nonsense. I think, therefore, that 
we should insert seeking^ or some word in that 
sense before * a market' 

The Downfall^ etc., v. i. vol. viii. p. 192 : — 

' A plague on ye for a blind sinksankerJ 

Halliwell^ DicU^ says of this word, 'a term of 
contempt,' which is plain, but does not further help 
us. I fancy that it must be some reduplication 
of Fr, tinq^ five. Cinquener (see Cotgrave) meant 
* to yield five for one,' i^., exorbitant interest, and 
a word to signify 'cheat,' * impostor,' may have 
been coined from it. 

The Death of Robert, Earl of Huntington, i. 2. 
vol. viii. p. 235: — 

^ Gone in a trice on such good business.' 

Old copy, ^with a trice.* Reed(?) suggested, 
and Hazlitt prints, in, remarking, ' With is no 
doubt wrong and has been altered.' Hazlitt, at all 
events, ought to have known better, for in the very 
next play (Zife Contention Between Liberality and 
Prodigality, * now for the first time printed '), we 
have, p. 345, * Well, father, to be sped of money 
With a trice. What will you give me?' Skeat 
quotes from Turbervile, Jo his Friend, etc, sL 5, 
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* And wasteth with a trice/ So, too, Thersites, 
vol. i. p. 422, * at a trice ' ; and Tempest^ v. i. 238, 
'on a trice.' All these prepositions are in fact 
equally in keeping with the original meaning of 
trice. 

The Death, etc., ii. i. vol. viii. p. 256:— 

* and, I warrant you, 
Will not conceal those praises from the queen 
Which, as he deems, you uttered in her praise.' 

I would re^d phrases : the confusion of the two 
words is not infrequent. 

The Death, etc., li. i. vol. viii. p. 258 : — 

* Though moody slaves, whose balladising rhymes, 
With words unpolish'd show their brutish thoughts, 
Naming their maukins in each lustful line, 
Let no celestial beauty look away. 
When well-writ poems, couching her rich praise, 
Are offered to her unstain'd, virtuous eye.' 

Old copyj muddy; which Hazlitt should not 
have altered : it is the coarse stupidity, not the 
ill-temper, of these * slaves ' that is referred to. 
On * maukins ' he has the following note : ' A 
very unusual phrase which seems to be used here 
in the sense of masculine passions or properties! 
This looks almost like a stupendous joke. Even 
Hazlitt should know that maukin, or malkin, is to 
be found sexcenties in the old dramatists, and else- 
where, as a contemptuous equivalent of * wench.* 
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Tfie Death, etc., iv. 30. vol. viii. p. 32 : — 

* Yet had my keeper's wife been of my mind, 
There had been cause some fault with us to find ; 
But I protest her noes and nays were such. 
That for my life she ever kept go much.* 

Here Hazlitt remarks, * The printer has made 
havoc with the sense here, which can only be 
guessed at from the context. Perhaps for go we 
should read God, in allusion to the woman's pro- 
testations. Yet even then the passage reads 
lamely.' 

God would make nonsense of the passage. I 
believe the line to be quite sound, and to mean 
that her words and her acts went hand in hand ; 
* much ' being merely a sacrifice to the exigencies 
of rhyme. Commas should of course be placed 
before and after * for my life,' 

The Death, etc., v. i. vol. viii. p. 313 : — 
* I cannot weep for ruth^ 

Old copy, wrath ; and rightly. Hazlitt's altera- 
tion spoils the sense. Ruth would induce tears ; 
wrath restrains them. 

Grim the Collier of Croydon, iv. i. vol. viii. 
p. 444:— 

* Clack, Nay, I will give you nuts to crack. 
Grim, Crack in thy throat and hauster too. 
Sho, Neighbours, I wish you both agree ; 
Let me be judge, be ruPd by me.' 
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The word hauster is not to be found in either 
Nares or Halliwell, while Hazh'tt's conjecture that 
it may be the comparative of Fr. haut, high, is 
worthless. Grim is a bit of a braggart, and the 
passage has a smack of Pistol and Nym in Henry 
the Fifth, ii. I. 50 — 54 : — 

*The * solus ' in thy most mervailoos face ; 
The 'solus* in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 
And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy. 
And, which is worse, within thy nasty mouth I 
I do retort the ^ solus ' in thy howels/ 

Possibly, then, we might read, 

* " Crack ** in thy throat and nasty jaw* 

How A Man May Choose A Good Wife From A 
Bad, i. 3. vol. ix. p. 24 : — 

* Ans, Mistress, I, pitying that so fair a creature — 
FuL Still fair, and yet I wam'd the contrary. 
Ans, Should hy a villain be so foully us'd 

As you have been — 

FuL As you have been — ay, that was well put in ! 

Ans. If time and place were both convenient — 

Have made this bold intrusion, to present 

My love and service to your sacred self. 

FuL Indifferent, that was not much amiss.* 

Anselm, a timid lover, who has been 'coached ' 
by Fuller, is paying court to Mrs. Arthur, and 
Fuller's comments on his progress are made aside. 
In the old copies the line * If time . . . convenient * 
is given to Fuller. By transferring it to Anselm 
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Hazlitt, it seems to me, makes nonsense of the 
passage. Fuller's approval of Anselm's efforts are 
all qualified, and this line, if thus transferred, 
interrupts his declaration. 

How A Man^ etc., iii. 2. vol. ix. p. 48 : — 

* This [so. the potion] will I give the pedant but in sport ; 
For when 'tis known to take effect in him, 
The world will but esteem it as a jest ; 
Besides, it may be a means to save his life, 
For being [not] perfect poison, as it seems 
His meaning is, some covetous slave for coin 
Will sell it him, though it be held by law 
To be no better than flat felony.' 

Of the lines * For being . , . sell it him,' HazHtt 
says that * the sense appears to be, for this not 
being perfect poison, as his (the pedant's) meaning 
is to poison himself, some covetous slave will sell 
him real poison.' 

I doubt whether this meaning; can be got out of 
the words ; and, if it could, the speaker would be 
contradicting himself. For, if some covetous slave 
would sell the pedant * real poison ' in consequence 
of the potion given him not being * perfeet poison,' 
then the giving him the potion would not be a 
means of saving his life. If a negative were 
needed in the line ' For being,* etc., I should 
incline to read ' Not ' in the place of * For,' rather 
than to insert not after * being.' But for in the 
old dramatists^ and elsewhere, was frequently used 
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in the sense of 'for want of/ and this sense I 
think it may have here. The real difficulty, how- 
ever, is, I believe, caused by faulty punctuation. 
I would put a full stop after * seems,' and explain 
thus, * Besides it may be a means of saving his 
life owing to its not being real poison, as it seems 
to be. His intention evidently is to buy real 
poison from some covetous slave.* 

How A Man, etc., v. 3. vol. ix. p. 92 : — 

^Jus, Sir Dab, Sir Dab, here's one accuseth you 
To give him poisem, being ill-employ'd : 
Speak, how in this case you can clear yourself. 
Amin. Hei mihif what should I say? The poison 

given I deny. 
He took it perforce from my hands, and, Domine, why 

not? 
I got it of a gentleman : he most freely gave it. 
As he knew me; my meaning was only to have it.' 

Old copies, * Asky he knew me, a meansi etc. 
Hazlitt's alteration seems to me to make things 
worse rather than better ; and he admits that * it 
might be impossible to restore the true reading.' 
I think we might omit was and read, 

• Ask; he knew me a means only to have it :' 

treating the line *I got it . . . gave it' as paren- 
thetical, and making the pedant refer in the last 
line to Young Arthur, who at once answers the 
appeal by confessing that he took the potion by 
force. 
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Wily Beguiled^ vol. ix. p. 225 : — 

* For my son, he follows the wars, and that which he 
gets with swaggering he spends in swaggering* 

Qy. wagering ? 

WUy Beguiled^ vol. ix. p. 325 : — 

* Wm Cricket, No, but he went to law with me, and 
would make me either pay for his sow, or hang my dog. 
Now, sir, to the same retuma I went. 

Nurse, To beg a pardon for your dog ? 

Will Cricket, No ; but to have some of his wit for my 
money. I gave him his fee, and promised him a goose 
beside for his coimsel.' 

Old copy, retourner^ which Hazlitt alters into 
retuma^ and explains as 'An answer to a sum- 
mons or writ' Surely the context should have 
shown him that retourner was merely Will's 
blunder for attorney. 

Lingua^ i. 7. vol. ix. p. 349 : — 

' How fast his hands are fixed, and how melancholy he 
looks V 

Old editions, deeds. Hazlitt's substitution — a 
very bold one — is not, to me, satisfactory. 
* Hands * are * locked,' * eyes ' are * fixed.' Possibly 
we might read heedSy ix.y regards. In Henry the 
Eighth^ iii. 2. 80, we have ' a heed Was in his coun- 
tenance,' where the meaning of the word is * an 
expression of earnest thought.' 
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Lingua, i. lo. vol. ix. p. 359 : — 

* Vis, This crown is mine, and mine this garment is ; 

For I have always been accounted best — 
T<u, Next after m^-^high as yourself at any time : 
Besides, I found it first, therefore *tis mine.' 

Old editions, /. Hazlitt's alteration seems to 
me a very poor one. I would read aye (generally 
spelt / in the old copies), with the sense * next 
after me, even at your best.' 

Lingua^ v. 16. vol. ix. p. 453 : — 

* The sturdy mower • • • • 



Lies down at night, and in the weird folds 
Of his wife's arms forgets his labour past.' 

Old editions, weary, Hazlitt says of his altera- 
tion, * I wish that I could be more confident that 
weird is the true word.' He might well be diffi- 
dent, for weary is most clearly sound. 

The Miseries of Enforced Marriage^ i. vol. ix. 
p. 482 :— 

* Till when you please, where'er you live or lie, 
Your love's here worn ; yot^ re present in my eye.' 

Q\Az<y^\^%y your presence: Hazlitt's alteration is 
simply mischievous. 

The Miseries, etc., ii. vol. ix. p. 489 : — 

* Thou art a good Frank ; if ^OMpurgest thus, thou art 
still a companion for gallants,' etc. 
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Hazlitt notes, * Edits, pergest, which Steevehs in 
a note explained goeth on, from Lat. pergo ; and 
Nares cites the present passage for the word. I 
do not believe that it was ever employed in 
English, though Shakespeare uses the original 
Latin once. Purgest is surely preferable, since 
Ilford has just been giving a list of those he has 
undone.' 

• Agreeing with Hazlitt that the word can- 
not be from pergo, I yet cannot see the aptness 
of his substitution. Ilford's soliloquy is not a 
confession of sin, but a boastful enumeration 
of the various villainies which he is proud to think 
have made him worthy to rank with the worst 
debauchees. I would read progress (subjunctive). 

The Miseries, etc., li. vol. ix. p. 505 : — 

* ril balm thy body with my faithful tears, 
And be perpetual mourner at thy tomb ; 
m sacrifice this comet into sights. 
Make a consumption of this pile of man, 
And all the benefits my parents gave. 
Shall turn distempered to appease the wrath 
For this bloodshed, that I am guilty of.* 

The third line here is, as Hazlitt says, assuredly 
corrupt. I propose, 

* PU sanctify this continent to sighs.* 

For continent-^ the body as containing the soul, 
compare Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 14, 40, 
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* Heart, once be stronger than thy continent^ 
Crack thy frail case !* 

and Lear^ iiL 2. 58, 

* close pent-up guilt, 
Rive your concealing continents^ 

i.e,y the breasts of the guilty persons. The 
phrase *this pile of man' supports my conjecture, 
I think ; and as sanctify would be spelt sanctifie^ 
it would closely resemble sacrifice. 

The Miseries^ etc., lii. vol. ix. p. 515 : — 

* Well, at your importunance for once 111 stretch my 
purse.* 

Old copies, importance; and surely Hazlitt 
might have known that 'importance' and * import- 
ant ' were constantly used for * importunity ' and 
' importunate.' Such tampering with old texts is 
very irritating. 

The Miseries^ etc., iv. vol. ix. p. 527 : — 

* A perfect epythite^ he feeds on draff. 

And wallows in the mire, to make men laugh. 

Steevens says, ' I believe Epythite signifies a 
beggar — tmUritz' But tvSvn\^ is a forger, im- 
postor, and the transliteration would be epithetes. 
The word here, properly spelt, is epithyte, ix., a 
parasite ; in its literal sense, the parasite of a 
plant 
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The Miseries, etc., iv. vol. ix. p. 545 : — 

* But see /^ spite 0/ Sir Francis I if yon same couple 
of smell-frocks, Wentloe and Bartley, have not scented 
us.' 

Surely we should read, *But see lAeir spite, Sir 
Francis ! ' The butler is addressing Ilford. 

TAe Miseries, etc., v. vol. ix. p. 559 : — 

* In plainer evargy, what are they ? speak.' 

Steevens explains the word as 'facility,' from 
ciepyoc, facilis. But the transliteration of the 
substantive formed from it, tU^ua, would be 
evergy, not evargy. Moreover, if there were such 
a word, Scarborow surely would not use it in 
speaking to his butler. This butler, a whimsical 
old fellow, has been giving a fantastic description 
of some usurers, and, even after being told to 
speak more plainly, goes on to call them * Manti. 
choras, monstrous beasts, enemies to mankind, that 
have double rows of teeth in their mouths.' I 
think, then, we might read vagary. 

The Miseries, etc., v. vol. ix. p. 562 : — 

* Tis not the aim of gentry to bring forth 
Such harsh unrelish'd fruit unto their wines. 

And to their pretty— pretty children, by my troth.' 

Collier notes, *The old copy of 161 1 {i.e., the 
second quarto] reads unto their wives, and it has 
been supposed a misprint for wines; but this 
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seems doubtful taking the whole passage together, 
and the subsequent reference to the children! 

How there can be any question as to wives^ I 
cannot conceive. Scarborow has been vituperat- 
ing his wife and children, and the butler through- 
out remonstrates with him for his violent 
language : wines is pure nonsense. 

The Miseries, etc., v. vol. ix. p. 573 : — 

* But, sir, 

You that can see a mote within my eye, 
And with a cassock blind your own defects, 
ril teach you this : 'tis better to do ill, 
That's never known to us, than of self-will. 
Stand these, all these, in thy seducing eye, 
As scorning life, make them be glad to die.' 

Scarborow is threatening to murder his wife 
and children, and with them the priest, whom he 
accuses of having helped to entrap him into his 
unfortunate marriage. The old copies give, * And 
these,' etc. Hazlitt's alteration (perhaps suggested 
by * Stand you and you to acts most tragical,' a 
little lower down) apparently means * Place these 
before you ; ' but, if so, the injunction seems hardly 
necessary, they being there already ; and, as an 
alternative, I should prefer the old text. As it 
stands, however, it seems very harsh, and the 
words * 'tis better to do ill That's never known to 
us, than of self-will ' appear to me so bald a plati- 
tude, that I believe a line must have dropped out. 
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Possibly the passage originally stood somewhat 
thus : — 

* ril teach you this : *tis better to do ill 
That's never known to us, than of self-will 

To compass good by fraud. Prepare for death j 
And these, all these in thy seducing eye, 
As scorning life, make them be glad to die.' 

In Scarborow's next speech, there should be a 
comma after * Unlawful/ not after * wives,' and a 
colon after * looked red like them.' 

The Dumb Knight, ii. vol. x. p. 138 : — 

^ Loll, Nay, then, I should wrong my husband. 

Alph, 'S foot, thou shouldst but do for him as he doth 
for the whole world. Why, an orator were a needless name, 
if it were not to defend wrong ; then, wench, do as he doth, 
write by a precedent.' 

Surely we should read right for write, which is 
nonsense. Alphonso's argument is that if Lollia's 
husband is right in defending wrong, she is only 
following his precedent and doing right by doing 
wrong. 

The Dumb Knight, ii. vol. x. p. 138 : — 

* Dearest affection 1 if thou lov'st me, as thou sayst thou 

dost. 
Thou canst invent some means for our delight.'j 

Old editions, * Death of affection !' which Haz- 
litt says *is assuredly nonsense.' His alteration 
is worse than unnecessary, and * Death of affec- 
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tion !' is merely another way of saying, * Curse your 
love, of which you make such protestations and 
yet will not grant my prayer.' 

The Dumb Knight, ii. vol. x. p. 144 :— 

* Tis not man's fortune, envy, or neglect. 
Which makes him miserable ; but 'tis mean fate. 
Even sole predestination, a firm gift 

Fix'd to his birth, before the world was made. 
For were it otherwise, then within our lives 
We should find some distractions, various change. 
And other toys of much uncertainty.' 

Old copies, errors ; and this, with a comma after 
it, I believe to be quite sound, * error ' being fre- 
quently used of old for * deviation,* * wandering,' 
* eccentricity ;* cp. e.g.^ Othello, v. 2. 109. 

* It is the very error of the moon ; 

She comes more nearer earth than she was wont.' 

The Dumb Knight, iii. vol. x. p. 163 : — 

* It is thy counsel, orator, thy stale breath. 
Good only but to season infamy. 

But this reproach, this uncaressing humour. 
Hath taught my soul a new philosophy.' 

Old copy, From, Hazlitt's change is ridiculous. 
The construction is, * It is thy counsel (which) 
hath taught,' etc. 

The Dumb Knight, v. vol. x. p. 191 : — 

* Prevention, thou best midwife to misfortune. 
Unfold this ugly monster's treachery ; 

And let his birth be ominous— struck dead, 
Ere it have being in this open world.' 
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Read, * this ugly monster, treachery/ 

The Dumb Knight^ v. vol. x. p. 194: — 

* My dearest dreadest, my best sovereign.' 

Old copies, *My dearest dtead, my best, best 
sovereign,' which is far more forcible than Ha/.litt's 
substitution. 

The Dumb Knight^ v. vol. x. p. 195 : — 

* Thou art no true Italian, nor true gentleman, 
Thus to confound the glory of thy judgment. 
Hath not that arm which now is arm'd against me — 
That valour, spirit, judgment, and that worth, 
Which only makes you worthy — stood t* approve 
More than myself will challenge to my virtues? 
And are you now basely turned retrograde ? 

Well, I perceive there's nought in you but spleen 
And time's observance, still to hold the best — 
Still I demand the law.' 

The Queen is addressing the recreant Epire, 
once her devoted servant, who is about to meet her 
champion in the ordeal of battle granted by law 
to those accused of unchastity. I can find no sense 
in the words still to Iiold the best. Perhaps we 
might read, 

* Well, I perceive there's nought in you but spleen 
And time's observance : still, to hold the test^ 
Still, I demand the law.' 

The Dumb Knight, v. vol. x. p. 196 : — 

* Epire. This I confess : twas I that only stirr'd 
Out of strong falsehood's hate and jealousy, 

M 
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The king's eternal wrath, and made him think 
Untruths, that even untruth would not suggest : 
And all my malice sprung from that Prince Philocles, 
Phil, No, 'twas from me, that still am Philocles.' 

Philocles, in disguise, has just worsted Epire in 
the trial by combat, and the latter now confesses 
that he falsely accused the Queen. Philocles' 
answer seems to me to have no pertinence unless 
we read * from dead Prince Philolcles.' He had 
been condemned to death, and Epire may have 
supposed the sentence to have been carried out. 
Moreover, in his penitence, he would scarcely use 
the scornful that. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton^ vol. x. p. 237 : — 

* Think with yourself, sir, what a thing it were 
To cause a recluse to remove her vow : 
A sainted contrite, and repentant soul, 
Ever mortified with fasting and with prayer.' 

Old copies maimed. I see no reason forHazlitt*9 
alteration : maimed means much the same as 
• mortified.* For the word in a figurative sense cp., 
Othello/\, 3. 99, 'It is a judgment maimed and 
most imperfect' 

The Merry Devil^ etc., vol. x. p. 256 : — 

* Why, tell me, friar, tell me r thou art counted a holy 
man ? Do not play the hypocrite with me, nor bear with me, 
I cannot dissemble. Did I aught but by thy own consent, 
by thy allowance— nay, further, by thy warrantr* 
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For nor bear with me. Collier suggests Now bear 
with me, which, as Haxlitt says, * is hardly satisfac- 
tory/ Perhaps we should read, * nor bear anger 
with me/ 

The Merry Devil, vol. x. p. 258 :— 

• Chamberlain, speed up to the new lodging^s ; 
Bid Nell look well to the bak'd meat- 
How now, my old /ennefs back f my house 
[Is] my castle t lie in Waltham all night, and 
Not under the canopy of )rour host Blaque's house ? * 

Old copies, JmerCs bank. Steevens notes, *I 
once suspected this passage of corruption, but have 
found reason to change my opinion. Th« 
inerry Host seems willing to assemble ideas ex- 
pressive of trust and confidence. The old quartos 
begin the word Jenert with a capital letter, and 
therefore we may suppose Jenerfs bank to have 
been the shop of some banker, in whose posses- 
sion money could be deposited with security. 
The Irish still say, as sure as Burton* s Bank ; 
and our own countrymen, as safe as the Bank 
of England ' ... Haalitt, who reads from conjecture, 
jf ennefs back, says, * but surely JenerCs bank is rank 
nonsense.' I agree with him in this ; but his own 
conjecture is equally nonsense, though it gives me 
a clue to what I believe to be undoubtedly the 
right reading. 

For those, however, who are not familiar with 
the story of the play, it may be as well to premise 
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that the two old knights, Sir Arthur Clare and Sir 
Ralph Jerningham, were on the previous day 
staying at mine Host's inn. During the night 
they had been in quest of the former's daughter, 
who, in order to escape betrothal to the latter's 
son, had fled from a neighbouring convent in 
which she had been confined, pending arrange- 
ments for her marriage. In their absence on this 
quest, the sign-boards of the two inns at Waltham^ 
facing each other, have, by the ingenious devilry 
of Fabel, been exchanged for each other ; and the 
two knights, returning in the early dawn, have 
been misled by the trick, and inadvertently take 
up their abode in the rival inn to that of mine 
hobt Blague. Blague himself, engaged on a poach- 
ing expedition during the night, does not find out 
the mistake made by the knights until summoned 
by them to the rival inn. He has just obeyed this 
summons, and it is plain to me that the whole of 
the words, * How now, . . . Blague's house ?' are 
addressed to the knights in reproach of their hav- 
ing left his house for that of his hated rival. If so, 
the insertion of Is in the last line but one is wrong. 
I would read, 

* How now, my oXdjennetSy bauk my house, 
My castle, lie in Waltham all night, and 
Not under the canopy of your host Blague's house F' 

To baulky frequently spelt bauk, was of old in 
common use for * to pass by,' * avoid by passing 
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by,' * miss,' etc. ; and Murray. Eng. Diet., quotes a 
great number of instances in these senses (some- 
times spelt batik and bawk), amonor them being 
one from Ainsworth's Lat, Diet., 1783, * I will not 
balk your house! As regards jennets applied to 
the old knights, mine Host's vocabulary is so 
copiously * high-fantastical,' that no surprise need 
be felt, especially as just afterwards he addresses 
Sir Arthur in all friendliness as *you whoreson, 
villanous male London lecher/ — language well 
in keeping with jennets, since it is pretty evident 
from Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, 
and others that this breed of horses (or the mares 
at all events) were accounted very wanton. The 
fact that the old copies * begin the word with a 
capital letter' is of no importance: yi«/^^^ is so 
printed in the folio of 1623, Othello, i. I. 113. 

Ram Alky^ iiL vol. x. p. 325 : — 

* Go to, I shall spurn 
KvA flesh your petticoat.* 

Old copies, slash: why Hazlitt should change it, 
I do not know. 

Ram Alley, Epilogue, I. 5. vol. x. p. 380 : — 

* But he (as other witness must) 
Submits the tensures of his pains 

To those whose wit and nimble brains 
Are able best to judge.' 
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HazHtt explains this word as * exertions :' I take 
it to be a misprint for censures. 

The Second Maiden's Tragedy y i. I. vol. x. 
p. 389:— 

* O she's a woman, and her eye will stand 
Upon advancement, never weary wonder, , 
But when she turns her head by chance^ and sees 
The fortunes that are my companions, 
She'll snatch her eyes off, and repent the looking.' 

MS. and old edition, yonder Hazlitt's wonder 
1 do not understand. With a comma after * weary,' 
^^«^^r seems quite sound, it meaning the usurping 
tyrant's pomp, in opposition to the lowly condi- 
tion of the fallen king, who is here speaking. 

The Second Maiden* s Tragedy, 1. I. vol. x. 
P- 393 :— 

' There stands the first 
Of all her kind that e'er reiused greatness ? 
A woman to set light by sovereignty 1 
What age can bring her forth, and Inde that shock /^ 

Hazlitt notes, * MS. and former edit, have hide 
— book, which appears to be nonsense ; nor is the 
text, as amended, satisfactory.* With the latter 
clause of this note I concur : but the original 
reading seems to me intelligible, and to mean that 
no age which could give birth to so wonderful a 
creation, would ever hide away the volume that 
contained it 
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The Second Maiden's Tragedy^ ii. i. vol. x. 
p, 412:— 

* O, hadst thou been anything beside her father, 
Td made a fearful reparation on thee ; 

I would have sent my soul to darker prison 
Than any made of clay, and thy dead body 
As token to the lustful king thy master.' 

The former edition gives separation^ which is 
undoubtedly sound, the separation being that of 
body and soul. To kill him would not be to 
make a reparation of the wrong. 

The Second Maideris Tragedy^ iv. i. vol. x. 
P- 439 :— 

* I must be forced to speak my woman fair now, 
And h^ first friends with her — nay, all too little.' 

Hazlitt explains first as * first-rate :' I would 
read fast, 

Tlie Second Maiden's Tragedy^ v. I. vol. x. 
p. 455 :— 

* Wife. Is all set ready, wench ? 
Leo, Push! madam, alL 

Wife, Tell not me so ; she lives not for a lady. 
That has less peace than I.' 

The wife's second speech shows, I think, that 
we should read Peace, 
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A Woman's a Weathercock, ii. i. vol. xi. p. 37 :— 

* ril eat no meat 
Dress'd by a woman, old or young, nor sleep 
Upon a bed made by their stallion hands.' 

Old copies, still given, which I think points to 
stinking. Hazlitt's conjecture seems to me a most 
unfortunate one. * The word substituted/ he says, 
* is not satisfactory, but it is the most likely one 
which has occurred to me, and the term is em- 
ployed by our old play rights rather more widely 
than at present' 

A Woman, etc., lii. i. vol. xi. p. 55 : — 

* Pen. I have lost my money, and Sir Abraham too. 
Yonder he sits at his muse, by heaven, drowned in the 
ocean of his love. Lord ! how he labours, like a hard- 
bound poet whose brains had a frost in 'em. Now it comes. 

Adra. I die, I sigh. 

Fen. What after you are dead ? Very good. 

Adra. I die, I sigh, thou precious stony jewel 

Pen. Good ; because she is hard-hearted. 

Al^a. I die. [IVrt'te, 

Pen. He has died three times and come again. 

Abra. I sigh, thou precious stony jewel. 

Wearing of silk, why art thou still so cruel ? 

Pen. O Newington conceit t [ Write. 

And quieting eke.* 

Upon 'Newington conceit' Reed (?) notes, 
' This was probably a hit at the sort of " worsted 
conceits" in plays represented at the old New- 
ington theatre, which appears at one time to 
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have been under the management of Philip Hen- 
stowe.' 

There is of course a pun here upon cruel and 
crewel ; but this does not help us in regard to the 
words quieting eke^ which to me are absolutely 
meaningless. Possibly we might read, * And 
quirking (or quirkie) gleke (gleek).' 

A Woman, etc., iv. i. vol. xi. p. 61 : — 

* All mischief that I had is but one woman, 
And that one woman all mischance to me : 

Who speaks worst of them, therms the best of men.' 

Old copies, tken*s, which Hazlitt's alteration does 
not mend I doubt whether any change is need- 
ed ; but possibly an antithesis was intended be- 
tween * speaks ' and thinks. 

Amends for Ladies ^ iii. 3. vol. xi. p. 132 r — 

* I tell thee, there's nothing uttered but carries a double 
sense, one good, one bad ; but if the hearer apply it to the 
worst, the fault lies in his or her corrupt understanding, not 
in the speaker.' 

Old copies, that: Reed's (?) alteration spoils the 
sense. All that is needed is a comma instead of 
a semicolon after bad. To say that * there's nothing 
uttered but carries a double sense' is absurd. 

Amends for Ladies y iv. 3. xi. vol. p. 152 :— 

* Why, thou base rogue ! did I not set thee up. 
Having no stock but thy thop and fair wife,* 
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Old editions, /^/r shop and wife. Read fair wife 
and shop. The taunt becomes all the more gal- 
ling if the charms of his wife are emphasized as 
being the best part of his stock in trade. Hazlitt's 
change gives the metre the rickets. 

Albumazary iii. 5. vol. xi. p. 363 : — 

* Now am I grown a gentleman and a fine one, 
I know 't by th' kissing of my hands so courtly. 
My courteous knees bent in so true a distance, 
As if my foot walk'd in a frame on purpose. 
Thus I accost you ; or thus, sweet sir, your servant : 
Nay, more, your servant's servant ; that's your grand 

servant. 
I could descend from the top of Paul's to th' bottom, 
And on each step strew parting compliments. 
Strive /<7r a door while a good carpenter 
Might make a new one. I am your shadow, sir, 
And bound to wait upon you ; i' faith, I will not : 
Pray, sir, etc. O brave Albumazar.' 

The sense of the words * strive . . . door ' is no 
doubt * show my genteel breeding by refusing to 
pass through a door before others ; but I think we 
should xe^idfore instead oi for ; and it would be as 
well to place the words of his imaginary politesse, 
in inverted commas. 

The Hog Hath Lost Bis Pearl, i. i. vol. xi. 
p. 430 :— 

* So now I shall have a sight of my cousin gallant . . 
he that was wont never to be found without three or four 
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pair of red breeches running before his horse or coach : he 
that at a meal hath more several kinds than, I think, the 
ark contained : he that was admired by niters for his robes 
of gallantry, and was indeed all that an elder brother might 
be . . . prodigal.* 

Of niters Steevens says that if not corrupt, it 
must be from the Latin niteo, to shine or be splen- 
did. Keed thinks it may be a corruption of nijlers, 
from nifles, trifles : while Hazlitt writes, ' Knights ' 
would be a bold emendation, and perhaps not very 
successful ' ! ! I suggest * admired hy fly-by-nighters, 
i.€., rakes, profligates. 

The Old Couple^ ii. i. vol. xii. p. 27 : — 

* First sorrow comes and tells me I have done 
A crime whose foulness must deserve a sea 
Of penitent tears to wash me clean of sin. 
Then sear steps in, and tells me, if surprised, 
My wretched life is forfeit to the law.' 

Read, of course, fear, Hazlitt has a note 
explaining sear as ' conscience.' Even if there 
were such a word, the context ought to have 
shown him that it would here be out of place. 
The three first lines of the extract give us the 
effect of conscience, and conscience would not 
warn him that * if surprised, his life would be 
** forfeit to the law/' ' Probably Hazlitt had in his 
mind some confused idea about a seared con- 
science. 
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Fuimus Troes, v. 7. vol. xii. p. 535 : — 

* The sea with rivers' water doth 

Feed plants and flowers dainty : 

The plants do yield their fruitful seed, 

That beasts may live in plenty.' 

The 4to reads, 

* The sea with rivers' water doth 
The plants and flowers dainty ; ' 

and the 4to is sound, except that there should 
be no mark of an apostrophe after * rivers,' * water * 
being here a verb. Collier's correction is therefore 
needless. 

The Lost Lady, 1. 2. vol. xii. p. 553 :— 

* Cle, Did you give him cause to draw upon you in the 

garrison ? 
Erg. Nor knew then of any offence, or his pretences.' 

This is Hazlitt's alteration of the old copy's 
any of, which is quite sound, any referring to 
cause, 

A Match at Midnight, i. i. vol. xiii. p. 18 : — 
' The rogue rose right and has outstripped us.' 

Old copy, rise right. Hazlitt's explanation of his 
alteration is, * The meaning seems to be that Ran- 
dall had got up betimes.' 

Two mounted highwaymen are in pursuit of a 
traveller on foot whom a few minutes before they 
have seen standing upon a bridge and looking 
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towards them, but who has baffled them by hiding 
under its arches. The speaker has just before 
surmised that their quarry has escaped them by 
leaving the road, and though he now goes on to 
lament that their disappointment is due to their 
having loitered at an inn till late in the morning, 
it seems impossible that rose rights even if it 
were the true reading, could mean *got up be- 
times.' I suggest, * The rogueV in fright, or flight, 
and,* etc. 

A Match at Midnight, ii. I. vol. xiii. p. 33 : — 
* Whelp of the devil, thou shalt see thy sire for 't.' 

Here Hazlitt notes, * It is still a common 
expression, that a person will " see his grand- 
mother " after taking so and so.* 

Alexander had * taken * nothing, and the sense 
is merely, * I will send you to the devil,* whose 
* whelp * he has just called him. 

A Match at Midnight, ii. i. vol. xiii. p. 39 : — 

' Ear. What news, father ? 
Blood, Shalt lie there all night, son. 
Ear, Was that the first news I heard on 't ? ' 

Bloodhound is answering a question of his son- 
in-law elect, Earlack, as to a letter he has just 
received from the widow he is about to marry, in 
which she arranges ' to lie at his house all night, 
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and go to church with him i' th' morning.' I 
think therefore we should read, 

'Blood. 5>i«fJi%a// lie here all night, sen. 
Ear. That v)as the first news I heard on 't' 

A Match at Midnight, ii. I. vol xiii. p. 39 :— 

* Moll Please you go before, sir. 

Ear, Nay, an old ape has an old eye : / shall go 
before an thou woot show me a love trick, and lock me into 
the garden. I will come discreetly behind, Moll.' 

Read, * an I shall go before, thou woot,' etc. 

A Match at Midnight, ii. i. vol xiii. p. 43 :— 

* Pox on you I htildom / * 

Old editions, * Pox on you heilding! The text 
is Hazlitt's alteration, and his note as follows v — 
* Heildom is a health, and the lieutenant means to 
say that Tom should propose one.' What extra- 
ordinary balderdash ! Read, * Pox on you, 
hilding ! ' the lieutenant is addressing the bawd, 
whose speech he interrupts. So, in the next page 
Alexander says to her, * Again, ye witch ! ' Heil- 
ding is merely one of many variants of a word 
familiar to every reader of Shakespeare. 

A Match at Midnight^ ii. i. vol. xiii. p. 46 : — 

* The true soldier, who is all der^ a history of man 
Noble and valiant ; wisdom is the mould 

In which he casts his actions.' 
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As the lines stand, they are mere nonsense. 
Read, 

* The true soldier &er all history s a man 
Noble and valiant,* etc. 

A Match at Midni^ht^ li. 1. vol. xiii. p. 46 :— 

* Go, and build no more 
Those airy castles of hatched fame, which fools 
Only admire and fear you for : the wise man 
Derides BXi6. jeers you as puffs, [Be] really of 
Virtue and valour, those fair twins. 
That are born, breathe, and die together : then 
You'll no more be caird butterflies, but men.' 

Old editions, jeers ye puffs really of. What sense 
Hazlitt attaches to his alteration, I do not know ; 
but I take the right reading to be, 

* Derides ^n^ jeers ye; but if really of,' etc. 

A Match at Midnight^ iii. i. vol. xiii. p. 54 : — 

* taken with tht fainted praises of your wealthy beauty.' 
Read sainted, 

A Match at Midnighty iii. i. vol. xiii. p. 55 : — 

* I have struck her to the heart, though my face 
Apparelled with this shield of gravity, [bear] 
The neglected roughness of a soldier's dart. 
These diamond-pointed eyes but hither throw, 
And you will see a young spring on 't ; but question 
Time's fair ones, they'll confess though with a blush. 
They have often found good wine at an old bush.' 
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This is HazHtt's concoction, and it is as good an 
imitation of nonsense as one could easily find, 
though it may be charitably supposed that the 
full stop after * blush' is a mere misprint, and that 
in the first line of the extract this critic gave up 
all idea of being metrical. The former editions 
give, 

* Through my face 
Apparelled with this field of gravity, 
The neglected,' etc. 

I would read, 

''Pve struck her to the heart \aside\ : thorough my face, 
Appareird with this veil of gravity — 
The neglected roughness of a soldier's brow^ 
These diamond-pointed eyes but hither aart^ 
And you will see a young spring on %' etc. 

But field is possible in the sense of * surface.* 

The City Nightcap, iii. i. vol. xiii. p. 152 : — 

* This let me add, 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

That, during three days' stay within our confines, 
It shall be death to any that relieves you. 
But as they do a beggar at their door, 
So cast you from their presence.' 

Old copy, *So cast him from our presence;' 
and, with a semicolon after *door,' it is quite 
sound. Hazlitt's perverse alteration makes non- 
sense of the passage, and utterly destroys all 
grammatical construction. The words * So cast . . , 
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presence,* are of course addressed by the Duke to 
his attendants. 

The City Match, iii. 3. vol. xiii. p. 268 : — 

*Oo, let the captain make you drunk, and let 
Your next change be into some ape — 'tis stale 
To be a fish twice — or some active baboon : 
And when you can find money out, betray 
What wench i ' th' room has lost her maidenhead ; 
Can mount to the king, and can do all your feats. 
If your fine chain and yellow coat come near 
Th' Exchange Pll see you. So I leave you.' 

This sarcasm is addressed by a father to a son 
who has been made drunk by his companions and 
exhibited in a disguise as a strange fish lately cap- 
tured at sea. In order to make sense of the pas- 
sage, the line * Can mount ... feats' must be trans- 
posed to follow ' To be a fish .., baboon,' a comma, 
not a colon, being place at ' baboon/ and a coloa 
or at least a semicolon, at ' feats.' 

The City Match, iv. 7. vol. xiii. p. 289 : — 

* But he did neglect 
These thriving means, followed his loose companions, 
His Brights and Newcuts — two, they say, that live 
By the new heresy, Platonic love ; 
Can take up silks upon their strengths, and pay 
Their mercer with an infant' 

On this passage Hazlitt has the following sapi- 
ent note : * Granting infant to be the right word, wq 
have perhaps to suppose that illegitimate children 

N 
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were surreptiousiy deposited on mercer's counters, 
occasionally wrapped up as parcels. Upon thetr 
strengths appears to mean upon their credit' Not the 
smallest suspicion attaches to infant, nor can there 
be the slightest doubt as to the meaning of the 
passage. The allusion is to the intrigues between 
young gallants and the wives of city tradesmen, 
and ' their strengths ' means the strength of their 
backs, in other words, their capacity for satisfying 
the lubricity of those wives. 

The Antiquary^ iv. i. vol. xiii. p. 490 : — 

* Aries, Taurus, Gemini ; good : for Aries, a dish of 
lambstones and sweetbreads ; for Taurus, a sirloin of 
beef ; for Gemini, a brace of pheasants ; for Cancer, a 
buttered crab ; for Libra, a balance— in one scale a custard, 
in the other a tart— that's a dish for an alderman ; for 
Virgo, a green salad ; for Scorpio, a grand one; for 
Sagittarius, a pasty of venison ; for Aquarius, a goose ; 
for pisces, two mullets.' 

The cook has provided a feast * of twelve dishes, 
whereof each is an emblem of one of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac ;' and this is the list of them 
(though it may be noticed in passing that there 
are only ten dishes, Leo and Capricornus being 
omitted). The dish emblematic of Scorpio is 
given as ^ 2k grand one* and this, which from the con- 
text can only mean a grand salad, seems of no 
significance whatever, I believe we should read 
'a ground onion! which as contrasted with the 
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underground onion {Allium cepa aggregatutn) 
would mean what we commonly call a * spring 
onion.' This, if taken up with its roots, would be 
no bad representation of a scorpion with its palpi 
and different pairs of legs. 

The Rebellion^ iii, i. vol. xiv. p. 51 :— 

* Attend your lady. So her forward spleen, 
Tickled with thought Of greatness makes the scene 
Attempts run smooth : the haughty Moor shall be 
The ladder, on whose servile back I'll mount 

To greatness.* 

I cannot see any but very poor sense in scene : 
if it is genuine there must be at least a semicolon 
after it, and * Attempts run smooth ' must be taken 
as a sentence by itself. But query steepest ? There 
is no need for a rhyme. 

The Rebellion^ iii. I. vol. xiv. p. 54: — 

*But stay Antonio, can thy easy faith 
Give credit to a dream ? an airy vision, 
Fram'd by a stmngeling fancy^ to delude 
With a gay nothing?' 

Old copy, strangling^ which is quite sound, to 

* strangle' being of old used in a much wider sense 
than at present. Here it means * paralysing,* 

* numbing/ Hazlitt's conjecture is worthless. 

The Rebellion, v. i. vol. xiv. pp. 81, 82 : — 

* A little player's deceit, howler, wiU do 't Mark me. 
I can rehearse, make me rehearse some : 
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When this eternal substance of the soul 
Did live imprisoned in my wanton flesh, 
I was a tailor in the court of Spain.' 

Old t6\\Aoxi, flower^ and this, I believe, is sound. 
The 3rd Tailor has to act a ghost, and the * little 
player's deceit' was the covering himself with 
flowery i.e., 'flour,' which in these old plays is 
frequently mentioned as being used for this pur- 
pose. Hazlitt's alteration is therefore unnecessary. 
For make,resid mark ; and insert lines after *some.' 

Andromanay iii. 3. vol. xiv. p. 241 : — 

^Plang, Lust, madam. 
And, I know not, sir ; 
Your eloquence gave it that title then.' 

Read, 

* I knew not, sir. 

Your eloquence give it that title then.' 

Andromanay iv. 8. vol. xiv. p. 261 :— 

* Happy am I, my lord. 

This suA^^n flight hath rescu'd me from being 
Made the subject of some villain's lust, who 
With his sword drawn just now was forcing me 
To lewd embraces.' 

Former editions, *This sudden fright* Read, 
That sudden fright : Andromana is referring to 
the alarm which, she pretends, had caused Plangus 
to make off. It was this, not her own sudden 
flight, that, according to her story, had saved her. 
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Lady Alimony^ ii. 6. vol xiv. p. 321 : — 

* Tin, No, Sir, look to the clime 

Where you inhabit ; there's the torrid zone* 
' Tib, Yea, there goes the hare 2L^2LyJ 

Old copy, quite rightly, hair, Hazlitt's altera- 
ation makes nonsense. The allusion of course is 
to the effect of hot climates in producing baldness. 
Compare The Tempest, iv. i. 237, 238, * Now is the 
jerkin under the line ; now, jerkin, you are like to 
lose your hair, and prove a bald jerkin/ where the 

* line * is the equatorial. 

Lady Alimony, iii. 2. vol. xiv. p. 326 1 — 

* Thus far on our address ! May prosperous gales 
Breathe on our sails : sails, on our just designs 
In vindicating of our country's fame. 

Too long impatr'd by suffering injuries.' 

Here sails is evidently corrupt Perhaps we 
should read success, though this is one of many 
passages in which the careless copyist or printer 
evidently repeated the previous word, and it does 
not therefore follow that the genuine word should 
in any way resemble that substituted for it. 
Hazlitt wrongly explains * address * as * attempt,* 

• enterprise.* It means * preparations.* 

Lady Alimony, 111. 3. vol. xiv. p. 331 : — 

* Who drink not get as dry as dust.' 
This is Hazlitt's alteration of the old copy, 
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which gives yet. Read, * Who drink not, yet are 
dry as dust' 

The Parson* s Weddings iii. 5. vol. xiv. p. 456: — 

* Why, look you : who says a drawer can say nothing 
but Anon, anon^ sir; score a quart of sack in the half- 
moon?' 

Hazlitt remarks, * j>., It is presumed, put a quart 
of sack into your head at my expense. He after- 
wards gives him an angel. A half-moon was an 
old cant term for a wig. See Dyce's Middleton, 
ii. 382.' 

This I take to be the most amazingly fatuous 
note ever penned by commentator. Did Hazlitt 
never hear of Shakespeare's King Henry The 
Fourth ? The allusion, it ought not to be neces- 
sary to point out, is to Prince Hal's sarcasm on the 
limited vocabulary of a drawer, and the words 

* Anon . . . half-moon ' are a verbatim quotation 
from that play. Part i, ii. 29, 30, except that 

* quart ' is substituted for * pint ' and ' sack ' for 
f bastard. ' There should be no italics, but the 
passage should be written and punctuated thus : 

* who says a drawer c?in say nothing but " Anon, 
anon, sir ! score a quart of sack in the Half-moon ?" ' 
the Half-moon being of course the name of a 
room in the inn. 
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